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OF the ]'ew oflZalla there is no earlier edition than the 4to. of Ib33, 
which was published under the auspices of the xvell-known dramatist 
Thomas Heywood. The title is :--The lramous Tragedy of The 
Riclz Iew of )Ijralla. As it vas playd before the l['ing and Queene, 
in Itis A[ajeslies TlzeaO'e at'lVhile-I-fall, by her A[ajeslies Sea-rants 
al the Cock-['l. IVritten by Christopher 3[arlo. London : trinled 
by Z t. for Nicholas Vavasour, and are to be sold at his Shop in the 
lnner-Temple neere the Churc.& I633. No later 4to. appeared. 



THE JEW OF MALTA. 

nter MACHIAVEL. 
3/[addavel. Albeit the world thinks Machiavel is dead, 
Yet was his soul but flown beyond the Alps; 
And now the Guise 1 is dead, is come from France, 
To view this land, and frolic with his friends. 
To some perhaps my name is odious, 
But such as love me guard me from their tongues; 
And let them know that I am Machiavel, 
And weigh not men, and therefore not men's words. 
Admired I am of those that hate me most. 
Though some speak openly against my books, o 
Yet they will read me, and thereby attain 
To Peter's chair: and when they cast me off, 
Are poisoned by my climbing followers. 
I count religion but a childish toy, 
And hold there is no sin but ignorance. 
Birds of the air will tell of murders past ! 
I am ashamed to hear such fooleries. 
Many will talk of title to a crown : 

1 The Due de Guise, who organised the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
He was assassinated in 1588. 



What right had Csar to the empery ?  
Might first made kings, nd laws were then most sur o 
When like the Draco's  they were writ in blood. 
Hence comes it that a strong-built citadel 
Commands much more than letters can import ; 
Which maxim had [but 9J Phalaris observed, 
He had never bellowed, in a brazen bull, 
Of great one's envy. Of the poor petty wights 
Let me be envied and not pitied ! 
But whither am I bound? I come not, I, 
To read a lecture hear in Britainy, 4 
But to present the tragedy of a Jew, 30 
Who smiles to see how full his bags are crammed, 
Which money was not got without my means. 
I crave but this--grace him as he deserves, 
And let him not be entertained the worse 
Because he favours me. 

x This is Dyce's correction for "empire." 
9. Old ed. "the Drancus." 
3 As a word is required to complete the verse, I have followed Cunning- 
ham in inserting "but." 
4 All the editions give "Britain." For the sake of the metre I read 
"Britainy"--a form found in Edward II., ii. 2, 1. 4 2. 



I _ The yew of Malla. [AcT . 
Would make a miracle of thus much coin ." 
]3ut he whose steel-barred coffers are crammed full, 
_And [he who] all his lifetime hath been tired, 
Wearying his fingers' ends with telling it, 
Would in his age be loth to labour so, 
And for a pound to sweat himself to death. 
Give me the merchants of the Indian mines, 
That trade in metal of the purest mould ; 2o 
The wealthy Moor, that in the eastern rocks 
Without control can pick his riches up, 
And in his house heap pearls like pebble stones, 
Receive them free, and sell them by the weight ; 
]3ags of fiery opals, sapphires, anaethysts, 
Jacinths, hard topaz, grass-green emeralds, 
]3eauteous rubies, sparkling diamonds 
And seld-seen costly stones of so great price, 
_As one of them indifferently rated, 
_And of a carat of this quantity, 3o 
May serve in peril of calamity 
To ransom great kings from captivity. 
This is the ware wherein consists my wealth ; 
And thus methinks should men of judgment frame 
Their means of traffic from the vulgar trade, 
.And as their wealth increaseth, so inclose 
Infinite riches in a little room. 
]3ut now how stands the wind ? 
Into what corner peers nay halcyon's 1 bill ? 

i It was a common belief that a stuffed halcyon (i.e., kingfisher}, sus- 
pended by the bill, showed from what quarter the wind blew. Shake- 
speare alludes to the superstition in Lear, ii. 



SCN L] 

The yew of 3[alta. 

Ha t to the east ? yes : see how stands the vanes ? 
East and by south : why then I hope nay ships 
I sent for Egypt and the bordering isles 
Are gotten up by Nilus' winding banks : 
Mine argosy from Alexandria, 
Loaden with spice and silks, now under sail, 
Are smoothly gliding down by Candy shore 
To Malta, through our Mediterranean sea. 
But who comes here ? How now. 

Enler a Merchant. 
,[erch. Barabas, thy ships are safe, 
Riding in Malta Road : and all the merchants 50 
With other merchandise are safe arrived, 
And have sent me to know whether yourself 
Will come and custom 1 them. 
.Bar. The ships are safe thou say'st, and richly fraught. 
21-ctz. They are. 
/5'at. Why then go bid them come ashore, 
And bring with them their bills of entry : 
I hope our credit in the custom-house 
Will serve as well as I were present there. 
Go send 'era threescore camels, thirty mules, 60 

" Renege, affirm, and turn their halcyon beaks 
With every gale and vary of their master." 
Sir Thomas Browne. who discusses the subject in Vulgar Errors (iii. Io), 
says that "the eldest custom of hanging up these birds was founded upon 
a tradition that they would renew their feathers every year as though they 
were alive." 
 Pay the duty on them. 



SCEN I.] The yew of _alta.  5 
Jnler a second Mchant. 
2 rerch. Thine argosy from Alexandria, 
Know, Barabas, doth ride in Malta Road, 
Laden with riches, and exceeding store 
Of Persian silks, of gold, and orient pearl. 90 
Ear. How chance you came not with those other ships 
That sailed by Eygpt ? 
 llerch. Sir, we saw 'era not. 
Ear. Belike they coasted round by Candy shore 
About their oils, or other businesses. 
But 'twas ill done of you to come so far 
Without the aid or conduct of their ships. 
 2]lerc]. Sir, we were wafted by a Spanish fleet, 
That never left us till within a league, 
That had the galleys of the Turk in chase. eo 
Ear. 0 !they were going up to Sicily :- 
Well, go, 
And bid the merchants and my men despatch 
And come ashore, and see the fraught discharged. 
 Merch. I go. [lxit. 
Ear. Thus trowls our fortune in by land and sea, 
And thus are we on every side enriched : 
These are the blessings promised to the Jews, 
And herein was old Abram's happiness : 
What more may heaven do for earthly man l iO 
Than thus to pour out plenty in their laps, 
Ripping the bowels of the earth for them, 
Making the seals] their servants, and the winds 
To drive their substance with successful blasts ? 
Who hateth me but for my happiness ? 



t 6 ezv of 3/[alla. 
Or who is honoured now but for his vealth ? 
Rather had I a Jew be hated thus, 
Than pitied in a Christian poverty : 
For I can see no fruits in all their faith, 
But malice, falsehood, and excessive pride, 
Which methinks fits not their profession. 
Haply some hapless man hath conscience. 
And for his conscience lives in beggary. 
They say we are a scattered nation : 
I cannot tell. but we have scambled  up 
More wealth by far than those that brag of faith. 
There's Kirriah Jairim, the great Jew of Greece, 
Obed in Bairseth, Nones in Portugal, 
Myself in Malta, some in Italy, 
Many in France, and wealthy every one; i3o 
I, wealthier far than any Christian. 
I must confess we come not to be kings ; 
That's not our fault : alas, our number's few, 
And crowns come either by succession, 
Or urged by force ; and nothing violent, 
Off have I heard tell, can be permanent. 
Give us a peaceful rule, make Christians kings, 
That thirst so much for principality. 
I have no charge, nor many children, 
But one sole daughter, whom I hold as dear I4o 
As Agamemnon did his Iphigene : 
And all I have is hers. But who comes here ? 

recognised form of "scrambled." Cf. Henry b: i. I :- 
But that the scambling and unquiet time 
Did push it out of farther question." 



The ew of M,lga. I9 

SCENE II. 

nter  Governor of Malta, Knights, and Officers ; met by 
Bassoes of the Turk, CALVM,a'H. 
Gov. Now, Bassoes, what demand you at our hands ? 
i 27as. Know, Knights of Malta, that we come from 
Rhodes, 
From Cyprus, Candy, and those other Isles 
That lie betwixt the tvlediterranean seas. 
Gov. What's Cyprus, Candy, and those other Isles 
To us, or Malta ? What at our hands demand ye ? 
Cal. The ten years' tribute that remains unpaid. 
Gov. Alas ! my lord, the sum is over-great, 
I hope your highness will consider us. o 
Cal. I wish, grave governor,  'twere in my power 
To favour you, but 'tis my father's cause, 
Wherein I may not, nay, I dare not dally. 
Goz,. Then give us leave, great Selim Calymath. 
[ Consults aart witk the Knights. 
Cal. Stand all aside, and let the Knights determine, 
And send to keep our galleys under sail, 
For happily we shall not tarry here; 
Now, governor,  [say,] how are you resolved ? 
Gov. Thus : since your hard conditions are such 
That you will needs have ten years' tribute past, 2o 
We may have time to make collection 
Amongst the inhabitants of Malta for't. 

Scene : the Senate-house. 
Old ed. "governours." 



,,.1 The yew of Mai/a. 2 3 
Bar. Will you then steal my goods ? 
Is theft the ground of your religion ? 
Gov. No, Jew, we take particularly thine 
To save the ruin of a multitude : 
And better one want for the common good 
Than many perish for a private man : 
Yet, Barabas, we will not banish thee, zoo 
But here in Malta, u'here thou gott'st thy wealth, 
Live still; and, if thou canst, get more. 
Bar. Christians, what or how can I multiply ? 
Of naught is nothing made. 
x Knight. From naught at first thou cam'st to little 
wealth, 
From little unto more, from more to most : 
If your first curse fall heavy on thy head, 
And make thee poor and scorned of all the world, 
'Tis not our fault, but thy inherent sin. 
Bar. What, bring you scripture to confirm your 
wrongs ? i io 
Preach me not out of nay possessions. 
Some Jews are wicked, as all Christians are : 
But say the tribe that I descended of 
Were all in general cast away for sin, 
Shall I be tried by their transgression ? 
The man that dealeth righteously shall live : 
And which of you can charge me otherwise ? 
Gov. Out, wretched Barabas ! 
Sham'st thou not thus to justify thyself, 
As if we knew not thy profession ? ,20 
If thou rely.upon thy right.eousness, 



4 The Yew of '[alta. 
Be patient and thy riches will increase. 
Excess of wealth is cause of covetousness : 
And covetousness, O, 'tis a monstrous sin. 
t?ar. I, but theft is worse: rush ! take not from me then, 
For that is theft ! and if you rob me thus, 
I must be forced to steal and compass more. 
1 ICight. Grave governor, a listen not to his exclaims. 
Convert his mansion to a nunnery ; 
His house will harbour many holy nuns. 
Gov. It shall be so. 
tnler Officers. 
Now, officers, have you done ? 
Off. l, my lord, we have seized upon the goods 
And wares of ]3arabas, which being valued, 
Amount to more than all the wealth in Malta, 
And of the other we have seizkd half. 
Gay.  Then we'll take order for the residue. 
t?ar. Well then, my lord, say, are you satisfied ? 
You have my goods, my money, and my wealth, 
My ships, my store, and all that I enjoyed; 
And, having all, you can request no more ; I4o 
Unless your unrelenting flinty hearts 
Suppress all pity in your stony breasts, 
And now shall move you to bereave my life. 
Gay. No, Barabas, to stain our hands with blood 
Is far from us and our profession. 
Bar. Why, I esteem the injury far less 
To take the lives of miserable men 
1 Old ed. "governours." 
 In the 4to. this line is given to the Ocer. 



SCEN I.] The yew of Malla. 2 7 
And knows no means of his recovery: 
I, let me sorrow for this sudden chance ; 
'Tis in the trouble of my spirit I speak; 
Great injuries are not so soon forgot. 
 .few. Come, let us leave him; in his ireful mood 
Our words will but increase his ecstasy. o 
2.few. On, then; but trust me 'tis a misery 
To see a man in such affliction.- 
Farewell, ]3arabas ! 
Bar. I, fare you well. 
See the simplicity of these base slaves, 
Who, for the villains have no wit themselves, 
Think me to be a senseless lump of clay 
That will with every water wash to dirt : 
No, ]3arabas is born to better chance, 
And framed of finer mould than common men, 
That measure naught but by the present time. 
A reaching thought will search his deepest wits, 
And cast with cunning for the time to come : 
For evils axe apt to happen every day-- 
But whither wends my beauteous Abigail ? 

[Exeunt. 

Enter ABIGAIl.) the .few's daughter. 
O ! what has made my lovely daughter sad ? 
What, woman ! moan not for a little loss : 
Thy father hath enough in store for thee. 
Abig. Nor [not ?] for myself, but aged Barabas : 
Father, for thee lamenteth Abigail : 
But I will learn to leave these fruitless tears, 
And; urged thereto with my afflictions, 

3 o 



The 'ew of M  alta. 

With fierce exclaims run to the senate-house, 
And in the senate reprehend them all, 
And rend their hearts with tearing of my hair, 
Till they reduce  the wrongs done to my father. 
t?ar. No, Abigail, things past recovery 
Are hardly cured with exclamations. 
Be silent, daughter, sufferance breeds ease, 
And time may yield us an occasion 
Which on the sudden cannot serve the turn. 
Besides, my girl, think me not all so fond 
As negligently to forego so much 
Without provision for thyself and me. 
Ten thousand portagues,  besides great pearls, 
Rich costly jewels, and stones infinite, 
Fearing the worst of this before it fell, 
I closely hid. 
Abig. Where, father ? 
Bar. In my house, my girl. 
Abig. Then shall they ne'er be seen of Barabas : 
For they have seized upon thy house and wares. 
Bar. But they will give me leave once more, I trow, 
To go into my house. 
Abig. That may they not: 
For there I left the governor placing nuns, 
Displacing me; and of thy house they mean 
To make a nunnery, where none but their own sect 
Must enter in ; men generally barred. 

4o 

250 

Dyce proposed "redress.'" 
Portuguese gold coins. 
Steevens (on 2 2Veery II . ii. 4, 1. 4 ) quotes several passages where 
ect" is used for "sex." 



$ENE II.] 

29 

ar. My gold ! my gold ! and all my wealth is gone 
You partial heavens, have I deserved this plague ? 
What, will you thus oppose me, luckless stars, 260 
To make me desperate in my poverty ? 
And knowing me impatient in distress, 
Think me so mad as I will hang myself, 
That I may vanish o'er the earth in air, 
And leave no memory that e'er I was ? 
No, I will live; nor loathe I this my life : 
And, since you leave me in the ocean thus 
To sink or swim, and put me to my shifts, 
I'll rouse my senses and awake myself. 
Daughter! I have it: thou perceiv'st the plight 270 
Wherein these Christians have oppressbd me : 
Be ruled by me, for in extremity 
We ought to make bar of no policy. 
A6ig. Father, whate'er it be to injure them 
That have so manifestly wrongbd us, 
What will not Abigail attempt ? 
Zar. Why, so ; 
Then thus, thou told'st me they have turned my house 
Into a nunnery, and some nuns are there ? 
A1)ig. I did. 
Nat. Then, Abigail, there must my girl 
Entreat the abbess to be entertained. 280 
A3@ How, as a nun ? 
Zar. I, daughter, for religion 
Hides many mischiefs from suspicion. 
AMg. I, but, father, they will suspect me there. 
Zar. Let 'em suspect ; but be thou so precise 



34 Tke yew of AIalta. CACT 
A[ath. A fair young maid, scarce fourteen years of age, 
The sweetest flower in Cytherea's field, 
Cropt from the pleasures of the fruitful earth, 
And strangely metamorphos'd to a nun. 
Zoa'. But say, what was she ? 
Ag'a,'/k Why, the rich Jew's daughter. 
Zad. What, Barabas, whose goods were lately seized ? 
Is she so fair ? 
Alath. And matchless beautiful ; 380 
As had you seen her 'twould have moved your heart, 
Though countermined with walls of brass, to love, 
Or at the least to pity. 
Zod. And if she be so fair as you report, 
'Twere time well spent to go and visit her : 
How say you, shall we ? 
Math. I must and will, sir; there's no remedy. 
Zod. And so will I too, or it shall go hard. 
Farewell, Mathias. 
Afalh. Farewell, Lodowick. 

[Exeunt sez,erally. 



2 Off. Every one's price is written on his back, 
And so much must they yield or not be sold. 
x Off. Here comes the Jew ; had not his goods been 
seized, 
He'd given us present money for them all. 
nter BARABAS. 
Bar. In spite of these swine-eating Christians,-- 
Unchosen nation, never circumcised, 
Such x as (poor villains !) were ne'er thought upon 
Till Titus and Vespasian conquered us,-- o 
Am I become as wealthy as I was : 
They hoped my daughter would ha' been a nun ; 
But she's at home, and I have bought a house 
As great and fair as is the Governor's; 
And there in spite of Malta will I dwell: 
Having Ferneze's hand, whose heart I'll have ; 
I, and his son's too, or it shall go hard. 
I am not of the tribe of Levi, I, 
That can so soon forget an injury. 
We Jews can fawn like spaniels when we please : 2o 
And when we grin we bite, yet are our looks 
As innocent and harmless as a lamb's. 
I learned in Florence how to kiss my hand, 
Heave up my shoulders when they call me dogfi 
And duck as low as any barefoot friar; 
Hoping to see them starve upon a stall, 

x The modern editors give "Poor villains, such as," &c. ; but the read- 
ing of the 4to. is quite intelligible. 
 Cf. Shylock's "Still have I borne it with a Iatient shrug." 



CENE I.] The yew of A[alta. 43 
I'll sacrifice her on a pile of wood. 
I ha' the poison of the city [?] for him, 
And the white leprosy. [Aside. 
Zod. What sparkle does it give without a foil ? 
]ar. The diamond that I talk of ne'er was foiled :- 
But when he touches it, he will be foiled :-- [Aside. 
Lord Lodowick, it sparkles bright and fair. 6o 
Zod. Is it square or pointed, pray let me know. 
2a: Pointed it is, good sir--but not for you. [Aside. 
./Sod. I like it much the better. 
]ar. So do I too. 
Zod. How shows it by night ? 
]ar. Outshines Cynthia's rays : 
You'll like it better far o' nights than days. [Aside. 
Z, od. And what's the price ? 
a: Your life an' if you have it. [Aside.] 0 nay 
lord, 
We will not jar about the price ; come to nay house 
And I will give 't your honour--with a vengeance. [Aside. 
Zod. No, ]3arabas, I will deserve it first. 70 
Ear. Good sir, 
Your father has deserved it at my hands, 
Who, of mere charity and Christian truth, 
To bring me to religious purity, 
And as it were in catechising sort, 
To make me mindful of nay mortal sins, 
Against my will, and whether I would or no, 
Seized all I had, and thrust me out o' doors, 
And made my house a place for nuns most chaste. 
Z, od. No doubt your soul shall reap the fruit of it. 8o 



SCErE m.] The yew of lalta. 45 
So that, being bought, the town-seal might be got 
To keep him for his lifetime from the gallows : 
The sessions day is critical to thieves, 
And few or none 'scape but by being purged. 
Zod. Rat'st thou this Moor but at two hundred plates ? 
i Off. No more, my lord. 
lar. Why should this Turk be dearer than that Moor ? 
x O. Because he is young and has more qualities. 
lar. What, hast the philosopher's stone ? and thou 
hast, break my head with it, I'll forgive thee. 
Slave. 1 No, sir; I can cut and shave. 
Bar. Let me see, sirrah, are you not an old shaver ? 
Slave.  Alas, sir ! I am a very youth. 
lar. A youth ? I'll buy you, and marry you to Lady 
Vanity, 4 if you do well. 
Slave.  I will serve you, sir. I2o 
tar. Some wicked trick or other. It may be, under 
colour of shaving, thou'It cut nay throat for my goods. 
Tell me, hast thou thy health well ? 
Slaz,e.  I, passing well. 
tar. So much the worse; I must have one that's 
sickly, and be but for sparing victuals :.'tis not a stone of 
beef a day will maintain you in these chops ; let me see 
one that's somewhat leaner. 

1 Old ed. "Itha." 
 A cant word still in use. 
 Old ed. "Ith." 
4 An allegorical character in the old moralities. Cf. i/-/envy I1: ii. 
4:--"That reverend vice, that grey iniquity, that vanityin years." In 
the Devil is an lss, "' Lady Vanity" is coupled with "Iniquity." 



46 The yew of Malta. tACT 

I Off. Here's a leaner, how like you him ? 
"Bar. Where wast thou born ? I3O 
]lha. In Thrace ; brought up in Arabia. 
"Bar. So llmch the better, thou art for my turn, 
An hundred crowns, I'll have him ; there's the coin. 
i Off. Then mark him, sir, and take him hence. 
"Bar. I, mark him, you were best, for this is he 
That by my help shall do much villainy. 
My lord, farewell : Come, sirrah, you are mine. 
As for the diamond, it shall be yours ; 
I pray, sir, be no stranger at my house, 
All that I have shall be at your command. I4O 

[Aside. 

E/tler MATHIAS azd kis Mother. a 
3[at/t. What makes the Jew and Lodowick so private ? 
I fear me 'tis about fair Abigail. 
"Bar. Yonder comes Don Math;as, let us stay; 2 
[Exil LODOWICK. 
He loves nay daughter, and she holds him dear : 
But I have sworn to frustrate both their hopes, 
And be revenged upon the Governor. 
[atk. This Moor is comeliest, is he not ? speak, son. 
ll[ath. No, this is the better, mother ; view this well. 
.Bar. Seem not to know me here before your mother, 
Lest she mistrust the match that is in hand : I50 
When you have brought her home, come to my house ; 
Think of me as thy father; son, farewell. 
2Ilalk. But wherefore talked Don Lodowick with you ? 

Old ed. "Mater."  Stop our conversation. 



4 8 T/  e yew q/Malta. 
Bar. As  for myself, I walk abroad o' nights 
And kill sick people groaning under walls : 
Sometimes I go about and poison wells 
And now and then, to cherish Christian thieves, i8o 
I am content to lose some of my crowns, 
That I may, walking in my gallery, 
See 'era go pinioned along by my door. 
Being young, I studied physic, and began 
To practise first upon the Italian ; 
There I enriched the priests with burials, 
And always kept the sextons' arms in ure 
With digging graves and ringing dead men's knells : 
And after that was I an engineer, 
And in the wars 'twixt France and Germany, t9o 
Under pretence of helping Charles the Fifth, 
Slew friend and enemy with my stratagems. 
Then after that was I an usurer, 
And with extorting, cozening, forfeiting, 
And tricks belonging unto brokery, 
I filled the jails with bankrupts in a year, 
And with young orphans planted hospitals, 
And every moon made some or other mad, 
And now and then one hang himself for grief, 
Pinning upon his breast a long great scroll 2oo 
How I with interest tormented him. 
But mark how I am blest for plaguing them ; 

[ACT II. 

In Titus Andronicus Aaron gives a somewhat similar catalog-ue of 
villainies. 
Use. 



SCENE III.] The 'ew of lfalta. 49 
I have as much coin as will buy the town. 
But tell me now, how hast thou spent thy time ? 
.,rtha. 'Faith, master, 
In setting Christian villages on fire, 
Chaining of eunuchs, binding galley-slaves. 
One time I was an hostler in an inn, 
And in the night time secretly would I steal 
To travellers' chambers, and there cut their throats : 
Once at Jerusalem, where the pilgrims kneeled, 
I strewed powder on the marble stones, 
And therewithal their knees would rankle so 
That I have laughed a-good 1 to see the cripples 
Go limping home to Christendom on stilts. 
Ear. Why this is something : make account of me 
As of thy fellow ; we are villains both : 
Both circumcised, we hate Christians both : 
Be true and secret, thou shalt want no gold. 
But stand aside, here comes Don Lodowick. 22o 
.nler LoIOWlCK. 
Zod. 0 tlarabas, well met; 
Where is the diamond you told me of? 
Ear. I have it for you, sir ; please you walk in with 
me : 
What ho, Abigail !  open the door, I say. 
nler ABIGAIL. 
Abig. In good time, father ; here are letters come 
From Ormus, and the post stays here within. 

1 Heartily. 
2 The scene shifts to the front of Barabas' house. 
VOL. II. 

D 
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.Bar. Give me the letters.--Daughter, do you hear, 
Entertain Lodowick the Governor's son 
With all the courtesy you can afford ; 
Provided that you keep your maidenhead. 230 
Use him as if he were a Philistine. 
Dissemble, swear, protest, vow love i to him, 
He is not of the seed of Abraham. 
I am a little busy, sir, pray pardon me. 
Abigail, bid him welcome for my sake. [Aside. 
Abig. For your sake and his own he's welcome hither. 
?ar. Daughter, a word more ; kiss him, speak him 
fair, 
And like a cunning Jew so cast about, 
That ye be both made sure  ere you come out. [Aside. 
Ab@ O father! Don Mathias is my love. 24o 
Bar. I know it : yet I say, make love to him ; 
Do, it is requisite it should be so-- 
Nay, on my life, it is my factor's hand-- 
But go you in, I'll think upon the account. 
[txeunt ABIGAIL and LODOWCK. 
The account is made, for Lodowick [he ] dies. 
My factor sends me word a merchant's fled 
That owes me for a hundred tun of wine : 
I weigh it thus much [snai@ing his fingers]; I have 
wealth enough. 

x Dyee's correction for the old copy's "vow to love him." 
 Affianced. "Accordailles, the betrothing or making sure of a man 
and woman together."--Cotgrave. 
z The word "he" was inserted by Cunningham for the sake of the 
metre. 



SCENE Ill.] 

Te Tew of :alt. 

5I 

For now by this has he kissed Abigail ; 
And she vows love to him, and he to her. 
As sure as heaven rained manna for the Jews, 
So sure shall he and Don Mathias die: 
His father was my chiefest enemy. 

250 

llter {[ATHIAS. 
Whither goes Don Mathias ? stay awhile. 
Alath. }Vhither, but to my fair love Abigail ? 
Ear. Thou know'st, and Heaven can witness this is 
true, 
That I intend my daughter shall be thine. 
Arath. I, Barabas, or else thou wrong'st me much. 
Ear. O, Heaven forbid I should have such a thought. 
Pardon me though I weep : the Governor's son 260 
Will, whether I will or no, have Abigail : 
He sends her letters, bracelets, jewels, rings. 
AZath. Does she receive them ? 
/ar. She? No, Mathias, no, but sends them back, 
And when he comes, she locks herself up fast ; 
Yet through the keyhole will he talk to her, 
While she runs to the window looking out, 
XVhen you should come and hale him from the door. 
AZath. 0 treacherous Lodowick ! 
Ear. Even now as I came home, he slipt me in, 270 
And I am sure he is with Abigail. 
Atatlt. I'll rou6e him thence. 
Ear. Not for all lfalta, therefore sheathe your sword ; 
If you love me, ho quarrels in my house ; 
]3ut steal you in, and seem to see him not ; 
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It/a. As I behave myself in this, employ me here- 
after. 
t?ar. Away then. [Exit. 
So, now will I go in to Lodowick, 
And, like a cunning spirit, feign some lie, 
Till I have set 'em both at enmity. [xil. 



ACT THE THIRD. 

SCENE I. 

Enter 1 ]ELLAMIRA, g/courtesan. 
Bell. Since this town was besieged, my gain grows 
cold : 
The time has been that, but for one bare night, 
A hundred ducats have been freely given : 
But now against my will I must be chaste ; 
And yet I know my beauty doth not fail. 
From Venice merchants, and from Padua 
Were wont to come rare-witted gentlemen, 
Scholars I mean, learned and liberal; 
And now, save Pilia-Borza, comes there none, 
And he is very seldom from my house ; 
And here he comes. 
Enler PILIA-]3ORZA. 
Pilia. 
to spend. 

IO 

Hold thee, wench, there's something for thee 

1 Bellamira displays herself on a balcony. Cf. a stage-direction in 
Brome's Covent Garden Weeded :--"Enter Dorcas alcove on a Bell- 
conie. Gabriel gazes at her. Dorcas is habited like a curtizan of 
Venice." 
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?dl. 'Tis silver. I disdain it. 
t'ilia. I, but the Jew has gold, 
And I will have it, or it shall go hard. 
Cogrt. Tell me, how cam'st thou by this ? 
tilia. 'Faith, walking the back lanes, through the 
gardens, I chanced to cast mine eye up to the Jew's 
counting-house, where I saw some bags of money, and in 
the night I clambered up with my hooks, and, as I was 
taking my choice, I heard a rumbling in the house ; so I 
took only this, and run my way: but here's the Jew's 
man. 24 
/?ell Hide the bag. 
_.nler ITHAMORE. 
tilia. Look not towards him, let's away : zoon's, what 
a looking thou keep'st ; thou'It betray's anon. 
[Exeunt Courtesan aad PILIA-BORZA. 
flha. 0 the sweetest face that ever I beheld ! I know 
she is a courtesan by her attire: now would I give a 
hundred of the Jew's crowns that I had such a concubine. 
Well, 3 i 
I have delivered the challenge in such sort, 
As meet they will, and fighting die; brave sport. [Nxit. 

[ACT III. 

SCENE II. 
nler MATHIAS. 1 
2tZath. This is the place, now Abigail shall see 
Whether Mathias holds her dear or no. 

i Scene : a street. 



lzler LODOWICK.  
What, dares the villain write in such base terms ? 

59 

[Reading a letler. 
Zod. I did it ; and revenge it if thou dar'st. 
nter ]3ARABAS, above.  
7Rat. O! bravely fought; and yet they thrust not 
home. 
Now, Lodowick ! now, Mathias ! So-- [1RotC fall. 
So now they have showed themselves to be tall  fellows. 
[Cries witMn.] Part 'era, part 'era. 
ar. I, part 'em now they are dead. :Farewell, farewell. 
[Exiz. 
Xnter Governor and MATmAS'S Mother. 
Gov. What sight is this ?my Lodowick  slain  
These arms of mine shall be thy sepulchre, s 
Zother. Who is this ? my son Mathias slain  
Gov. 0 Lodowick I had'st thou perished by the 
Turk, 
Wretched Ferneze might have 'venged thy death. 

a Old ed.-- 
" Enter Lodova. reading. 
"Mala. What dares the villain," &c. The challenge was " feign'd 
from Lodowick." 
 On the upper-stage, a raised platform. 
z Bold. 
a Here and elsewhere, for the sake of the metre, Dyce prints " Lodo- 
vico." Perhaps he is right, for the name may have been contracted into 
 Lod." or " Lodo." in the MS. from which the play was printed. 
 Dyce compares 3 tfenry II. ii. 5 :-- 
" These arms of mine shall be thy winding sheet ; 
My heart, sweet boy, slzall 3e ty su2ulcre." 



Till they [reveal] the causers of our smarts, 
Which forced their hands divide united hearts : 
Come, Katherine, our losses equal are, 
Then of true grief let us take equal share. 
[Exeunt with the bodies. 

SCENE III. 
]7nter ITHAMORE. 1 
Itha. Why, was there ever seen such villainy, 
So neatly plotted, and so well performed ? 
Both held in hand, 2 and flatly both beguiled ? 
nter ABIGAIL. 
biff. Why, how now, Ithamore, why laugh'st thou so ? 
Itha. 0 mistress, ha ! ha ! ha ! 
4big. Why, what ail'st thou ? 
ltha. 0 nay master ! 
Abig. Ha ! 
Itha. 0 mistress! I have the bravest, gravest, secret, 
subtle, b3ttle-nosed knave to Iny master, that ever gentle- 
man had. I I 
Abig. Say, knave, why fail'st upon nay father thus ? 
It/a. O, my master has the bravest policy. 
Abig. Wherein ? 
Jtha. Why, know you not ? 
Abig. Why, no. 
!lha. Know you not of Mathia[s'] and Don Lodo- 
wick['s] disaster ? 

Scene : a room in Barabas' house. 
"Kept in expectation, having their hopes flattered."--lyce. 
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Abig. No, what was it ? 
llha. Why, the devil invented a challenge, my master 
writ it, and I carried it, first to Lodowick, and imprimis 
to Mathia[s]. 22 
And then they met, [and,] as the story says, 
In doleful wise they ended both their days. 
AMg. And was nay father furtherer of their deaths ? 
ll]m. Am I Ithamore ? 
Aig. Yes. 
]l]m. So sure did your father write, and I carry the 
challenge. 
Abig. Well, Ithamore, let me request thee this, 30 
Go to the new-made nunnery, and inquire 
For any of the Friars of St. Jaques, 1 
And say, I pray them come and speak with me. 
]lha. I pray, mistress, will you answer me but one 
question ? 
Abig. Well, sirrah, what is't ? 
]tha. A very feeling one ; have not the nuns fine sport 
with the friars now and then ? 
Abig. Go to, sirrah sauce, is this your question ? get 
ye gone. 40 
ItIa. I will, forsooth, mistress. [Fxil. 
Aig. Hard-hearted father, unkind Barabas, 
Was this the pursuit of thy policy ! 
To make me show them favour severally, 
That by nay favour they should both be slain ? 
Admit thou lov'dst not Lodowick for his sire,  

Old ed. "Jaynes." 
Dyce's correction : old ed. "sinne." 
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The fatal labyrinth of misbelief, 70 
Far from the sun that gives eternal life. 
t. Jac. Who taught thee this ? 
Abig. The abbess of the house, 
Whose zealous admonition I embrace : 
O, therefore, Jacomo, let me be one, 
Although unworthy, of that sisterhood. 
. jrac. Abigail, I will, but see thou change no more, 
For that will be most heavy to thy soul. 
Abig. That was nay father's fault. 
.F. j57c. Thy father's ! how ? 80 
Abig. Nay, you shall pardon me.--O Barabas, 
Though thou deservest hardly at my hands, 
Yet never shall these lips bewray thy life. [Aside. 
. Jac. Come, shall we go ? 
Abig. My duty waits on you. 

SCENE IV. 
lnter 1 BARABAS, reading a letter. 
lar. What, Abigail become a nun again ! 
False and unkind; what, hast thou lost thy father ? 
And all unknown, and unconstrained of me, 
Art thou again got to the nunnery ? 
Now here she writes, and wills me to repent. 
Repentance ! @urea ! what pretendeth  this ? 

Scene : a room in Barabas' house. 
Le, portendeth. 



I fear she knows---'tis so--of nay device 
In Don Mathias' and Lodovico's deaths : 
If so, 'tis time that it be seen into : 
For she that varies from me in belief 
Gives great presumption that she loves me not ; 
Or loving, doth dislike of something done. 
But who comes here ? 
nlo- ITIAMORE. 
0 Ithamore, come near ; 
Come near, my love ; come near, thy master's life, 
My trusty servant, nay, my second self: 
For I have now no hope but even in thee : 
And on that hope my happiness is built 
When saw'st thou Abigail ? 
It/za. To-day. 
a,: With vhom ? 20 
Illza. A friar. 
a,'. A friar ! false villain, he hath done the deed. 
]ll, a. Hov, sir ? 
33ar. Why, made mine Abigail a nun. 
!taa. That's no lie, for she sent me for him. 
23at. 0 unhappy day ! 
False, credulous, inconstant Abigail! 
But let 'era go : and, lthamore, from hence 
Ne'er shall she grieve me more with her disgrace 
Ne'er shall she live to inherit aught of mine, 3o 
Be blest of me, nor come xvithin my gates, 

Old ed. "life." 

VOL. II. E 



But perish underneath my bitter curse, 
Like Cain by Adam, for his brother's death. 
lth. 0 master ] 
.Bar. Ithamore, entreat not for her, I am moved, 
And she is hateful to my soul and me : 
And 'less 1 thou yield to this that I entreat, 
I cannot think but that thou hat'st my life. 
Ilia. Who, I, master ? Why, I'll run to some rock, 
And throw myself headlong into the sea ; 40 
Why, I'll do anything for your sweet sake. 
.Bar. 0 trusty Ithamore, no servant, but my friend: 
I here adopt thee for mine only heir, 
All that I have is thine when I am dead, 
And ",hilst I live use half; spend as myself; 
Here take my keys, I'll give 'era thee anon : 
Go buy thee garments : but thou shall not want : 
Only know this, that thus thou art to do : 
But first go fetch me in the pot of rice 
That for our supper stands upon the fire. 
ll,a. I hold my head my master's hungry. 

So 
I go, sin 

.Bar. Thus every villain ambles after wealth, 
Although he ne'er be richer than in hope : 
But, husht ! 
Illaa. Here 'tis, master. 
.Bar. Well said, Itharnore ; what, hast thou brought 
The ladle with thee too ? 

Old ed. "least." 



SCENE V.] The ew of A1alta. 69 
Itha. What a blessing has he given 't ! was ever pot of 
rice porridge so sauced ! What shall I do with it ? 
3ar. O, my sweet Ithamore, go set it down, 
And come again so soon as thou hast done, 
For I have other business for thee.  o 
Itha. Here's a drench to poison a whole stable of 
Flanders mares: I'll carry 't to the nuns with a powder. 
Ear. And the horse pestilence to boot ; away. 
Ilha. I am gone. 
Pay me lny vages, for my work is done. [lxit. 
Ear. I'll pay thee with a vengeance, Ithamore. [lxit. 

SCENE V. 

1Enter 1 Governor, I)EL Bosco, Knights, Basso. 

Gov. Welcome, great Basso ;2 how fares Calymath, 
Vhat wind thus drives you into Malta Road ? 
Has. The wind that bloweth all the world besides, 
Desire of gold. 
Gay. Desire of gold, great sir ? 
That's to be gotten in the Western Ind : 
In Malta are no golden minerals. 
3as. To you of Malta thus saith Calymath : 
The time you took for respite is at hand, 
For the performance of your promise passed, 
And for the tribute-money I am sent. 

IO 

a Scene : the Senate-house. 
0 Olded. " Bashaws." (I have kept the spelling "Basso" through- 
out.) 
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Gov. Basso, in brief, 'shalt have no tribute here, 
Nor shall the heathens live upon our spoil : 
First will we raze the city walls ourselves, 
Lay waste the island, hew the temples down, 
And, shipping off our goods to Sicily, 
Open an entrance for the wasteful sea, 
Whose billows beating the resistless banks, 
Shall overflow it with their refluence. 
.Eas. Well, Governor, since thou hast broke the league 
By flat denial of the promised tribute, 2o 
Talk not of razing down your city walls, 
You shall not need trouble yourselves so far, 
For Selim Calymath shall come himself, 
And with brass bullets batter down your towers, 
And turn proud Malta to a wilderness 
For these intolerable wrongs of yours 
And so farewell. 
Gov. Farewell : 
And now, ye men of Malta, look about, 
And let's provide to welcome Calymath : 
Close your portcullis, charge your basilisks, 
And as you profitably take up arms, 
So now courageously encounter them ; 
For by this answer, broken is the league, 
And naught is to be looked for now but wars, 
And naught to us more welcome is than wars. 

[Exeual. 
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Itha. Do you not sorrow for your daughter's death ? 
tar. No, but I grieve because she lived so long. 
An Hebrew born, and would become a Christian! 
Cazzo, 1 diabolo, zo 

Enler lhe two Friars. 
Itha. Look, look, master, here come two religious 
caterpillars. 
tar. I smelt 'era ere they came. 
Itha. God-a-mercy, nose; come, let's begone. 
_E. Tarn. Stay, wicked Je% repent, I say, and stay. 
1. Jac. Thou hast offended, therefore must be damned. 
ar. I fear they know we sent the poisoned broth. 
Itha. And so do I, master, therefore speak 'era fair. 
. tarn. Barabas, thou hast 
t;. Jac. I, that thou hast 3o 
tar. True, I have money, what though I have ? 
.F. /arJz. Thou art a 
.. Jac. I, that thou art a. 
tar. What needs all this ? I know I am a Jew. 
_E. tarn. Thy daughter 
1. Jac. I, thy daughter 
'ar. O speak not of her, then I die with grief. 
.. tarn. Remember that 
ft..[ac. I, remember that 40 
lar. I must needs say that I have been a great usurer. 
_E. Y3arn. Thou hast committed 
tar. Fornicationbut that 

vulgar Italian oath. (Old ed. "Cattw diabola.") 



SCENE II. The 7'w Of _][tlt,, 79 

For he that shrived her is within nay house, 
What if I murdered him ere Jacomo comes ? i2o 
Now I have such a plot for both their lives 
As never Jew nor Christian knew the like; 
One turned nay daughter, therefore he shall die ; 
The other knows enough to have my life, 
Therefore 'tis not requisite he should live. 
But are not both these wise men to suppose 
That I will leave nay house, my goods, and all 
To fast and be well whipt ? I'll none of that. 
Now Friar Barnardine I come to you, 
I'll feast you, lodge you, give you fair words, 3o 
And after that, I and nay trusty Turk-- 
No more but so : it must and shall be done. [Exit. 

SCENE II. 
tnlcr  ]3ARABAS aped ITHAMORE. 
t?ar. Ithamore, tell me, is the friar asleep ? 
Ilha. Yes; and I know not what the reason is, 
Do what I can he will riot strip himself, 
Nor go to bed, but sleeps in his own clothes ; 
I fear me he mistrusts what we intend. 
27a: No, 'tis an order which the friars use : 
Yet, if he knew our meanings, could he 'scape ? 
ltha. No, none can hear him, cry he ne'er so loud. 
2Tar. Why true, therefore did I place him there: 
The other chambers open towards the street. 

IO 

1 Scene : a room in Barabas' house. In the 4to. this scene is a con- 
tinuation of the former. 



Itha. You loiter, master, wherefore stay we thus ? 
0 how I long to see him shake his heels. 
2Ya: Come on, sirrah. 
Off with your girdle, make a handsome noose ; 
it round the Friar's neck. 
Friar, awake ! 
fi:. 2Yaw. What, do you mean to strangle me ? 
Itha. Yes, 'cause you use to confess. 
t3ar. :Blame not us but the proverb, confess and be 
hanged ; pull hard. 
. t?arn. What, will you have a nay life ? 20 
/Ya: Pull hard, I say ; you would have had my goods. 
ltha. I, and our lives too, therefore pull anaain. 
[ 27ey strazgle him. 
'Tis neatly done, sir, here's no print at all. 
t?ar. Then it is as it should be ; take him up. 
Itha. Nay, master, be ruled by me a little [Stands up 
the body] ; so, let him lean upon his staff; excellent! he 
stands as if he were begging of bacon. 
ar. Who would not think but that this friar lived ? 
What time o' night is't now, sweet Ithamore ? 
Itha. Towards one. 3o 
t?ar. Then will not Jacomo be long from hence. 

Old ed. "save," Perhaps we should read :--" What will you? 
save my life !" 
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SCENE III. 

Enter  Friar JAcoltO. 
. Jac. This is the hour wherein I shall proceed; 
O happy hour, 2 wherein I shall convert 
An infidel, and bring his gold into our treasury! 
But soft, is not this Barnardine ? it is; 
And, understanding I should come this way, 
Stands here a purpose, meaning me some wrong, 
And intercept nay going to the Jew. 
13arnardine ! 
Wilt thou not speak ? thou think'st I see thee not ; 
Away, I'd wish thee, and let me go by : to 
No, wilt thou not ? nay, then, I'll force my way ; 
And see, a staff stands ready for the purpose : 
As thou lik'st that, stop me another time. 
[Strikes him and he falls. 
Enter BARABAS atd ITHAMORE. 
tar. Why, how now, Jacomo, what hast thou done ? 
_E. jrac. Why, stricken him that would have struck at me. 
Bar. Who is it ? 
13arnardine ? now out, alas ! he's slain. 
Itha. I, master, he's slain ; look how his brains drop 
out on's nose. 

1 Scene : the front of Barabas' house. 
- I am tempted to arrange the verse thus :-- 
"0 happy hour, 
Wherein I shall convert an infidel, 
And bring his gold into our treasury ! " 
VOL. II. 

F 
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SCENE IV. 

nfer 1 tELLAMIRA and .PILIA-tORSA. 

]?ell. Pilia-Borsa, did'st thou meet with Ithamore ? 
Pilia. I did. 
]?ell. And didst thou deliver my letter ? 
.Pilia. I did. 
]?ell. And what think'st thou ? will he come ? 
2ilia.. I think so, but yet I cannot tell ; for at the 
reading of the letter he look'd like a man of another 
world. 
]?ell. Why so ? 
.Pilia. That such a base slave as he should be saluted 
by such a tall man as I am, from such a beautiful dame 
as you. 2 
]?ell. And what said he ? 
flilia. Not a wise word, only gave me a nod, as who 
should say, "Is it even so;" and so I left him, being 
driven to a non-plus at the critical aspect of nay terrible 
countenance. 
]?ell. And where didst meet him ? 
.Pilia. Upon mine own freehold, within forty feet of 
the gallows, conning his neck-verse,  I take it, looking of 
a friar's execution, whom I saluted with an old hempen 
proverb, fodie ti3i, eras mihi, and so I left him to the 

1 Scene : a balcony of Bellamira's house. 
 The verse read by criminals to entitle them to "benefit of clergy." 
The first words of the 5ISt Psalm were commonly chosen. 
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mercy of the hangman: but the exercise x being done, 
see where he comes. 24 

2nter ITHAMORE. 
_h'ha. I never knew a man take his death so patiently 
as this friar ; he was ready to leap off ere the halter was 
about his neck ; and when the hangman had put on his 
hempen tippet, he made such haste to his prayers, as if 
he had had another cure to serve ; well, go whither he 
will, I'll be none of his followers in haste : And, now I 
think on't, going to the execution, a fellow met me with 
a muschatoes  like a raven's wing, and a dagger with a 
hilt like a warming-pan, and he gave me a letter from one 
Madam ]3ellamira, saluting me in such sort as if he had 
meant to make clean nay boots with his lips; the effect 
was, that I should come to her house. I wonder what the 
reason is ; it may be she sees more in me than I can find 
in myself: for she writes further, that she loves me ever 
since she saw me, and who would not requite such love ? 
Here's her house, and here she comes, and now would I 
were gone; I am not worthy to look upon her. 41 
29ilia. This is the gentleman you writ to. 
Ilha. Gentleman! he flouts me; what gentry can be 
in a poor Turk of tenpence ? 3 I'll be gone. [Aside. 

Sermon. Cfi Richard III. iii. 2 :-- 
" I thank thee, good Sir John, with all my heart ; 
I am in debt for your last exercise." 
Le., a pair of mustachios. 
The contemptuous expression "Turk of tenpence" is found in 
Dekker's Satiromastix, &c. 
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Bell. Is't not a sweet-faced youth, Pilia ? 
Itlta. Again, "sweet youth ;" [Aside]--did not you, sir, 
bring the sweet youth a letter ? 
?ilia. I did, sir, and from this gentlewoman, who, as 
myself, and the rest of the family, stand or fall at your 
service. 50 
Bell Though woman's modesty should hale me back, 
I can withhold no longer ; welcorne, sweet love. 
llha. Now am I clean, or rather foully out of the way. 
[Aside. 
Bell. Whither so soon ? 
ltha. I'll go steal some money from my master to make 
me handsome [Aside] : Pray pardon me, I must go and 
see a ship discharged. 
Bell. Canst thou be so unkind to leave me thus ? 
2ilia. And ye did but know how she loves you, sir. 
Itha. Nay, I care not how much she loves me. Sweet 
Bellamira, would I had nay master's wealth for thy sake. 
2ilia. And you can have it, sir, an if you please. 62 
Itha. If'twere above ground I could and would have 
it ; but he hides and buries it up, as partridges do their 
eggs, under the earth. 
2ilia. And is't not possible to find it out ? 
ltha. By no means possible. 
Bell. What shall we do with this base villain then ? 
[Aside to PIL[A-BORSA. 
ilia. Let me alone ; do you but speak him fair : 
[Aside lo her. 
But [sir] you know some secrets of the Jew, 7o 
Which, if they were revealed, would do him harm. 



Itha. I, and such as--Go to, no more. I'll make him 
send me" half he has, and glad he scapes so too. 
I'll write unto him ; we'll have money straight. 
29ilia. Send for a hundred crowns at least. 
Itha. Ten hundred thousand crowns--Agster Bara- 
has. [ H.'riting. 
29ilia. Write not so submissively, but threatening him. 
]tha. Sirrah, Barabas, send me a hutdred crowns. 
.Pilia. Put in two hundred at least. 
ltha. I charge thee setd me three hundred by Ntis bearer, 
and this shall be your warrant; if you do wt, no more, 
but so. 82 
.Filia. Tell him you will confess. 
Itha. Olherwise I'll cofess all--Vanish, and return in 
a twinkle. 
tilia. Let me alone ; I'll use him in his kind. 
['X/'/ PILIA-BORSA. 
I/ha. Hang him, Jew. 
Bell. Now, gentle Ithamore, lie in nay lap. 
Where are nay maids ? provide a running 2 banquet ; 
Send to the merchant, bid him bring me silks, 90 
Shall Ithamore, nay love, go in such rags ? 
Itha. And bid the jeweller come hither too. 
Bell. I have no husband, sweet ; I'll marry thee. 
Ilha. Content, but we will leave this paltry land, 

1 In old ed. these words are printed as part of the text. I have 
followed Dyce in printing them as a stage-direction. 
 So the old ed.Dyce and Cunningham read "cunning ; ",but the 
expression "running banquet" (akin to our "hasty meal"} occurs in 
1-Ienry FIlL i. 4, 1. 3. 



98 The yew of Malta. 
Gov. Once more, away with him ; you shall have law. 
Bar. Devils, do your worst, I live in spite of you. [Aside. 
_As these have spoke, so be it to their souls 
I hope the poisoned flowers will work anon. [Aside. 
[Exeunt. 
.EJzter the Mother of 
3/other. Was my Mathias murdered by the Jew ? 
Ferneze, 'twas thy son that murdered him. 
Gay. Be patient, gentle madam, it was he. 
He forged the daring challenge made them fight. 
3fother. Where is the Jew ? where is that nmrderer ? 
Gov. In prison till the law has past on him. 50 
Enter Officer. 
Off. My lord, the courtesan and her man are dead : 
So is the Turk and Barabas the Jew. 
Gov. Dead ! 
Off. Dead, nay lord, and here they bring his body. 
l?osca. This sudden death of his is very strange. 
Je-enter Officers carrying tARABAS as dead. 
Gov. Wonder not at it, sir, the heavens are just ; 
Their deaths were like their lives, then think not of 'em ; 
Since they are dead, let them be buried. 
For the Jew's body, throw that o'er the walls, 
To be a prey for vultures and wild beasts. 60 
So now away, and lordly the town. 
[Exeut all, leaving BARABAS On the floor. I 

1 We are to suppose that Barabas' body had been thrown "o'er the 
walls," according to the Governor's order. The scene is now changed 
from the Senate-house to the outside of the city. 



Ferneze, speak, had it not been much better 
T'have 1 kept thy promise than be thus surprised ? 
Gov. What should I say ? We are captives and must 
yield. 
Caly. I, villains, you must yield, and under Turkish 
yokes 
Shall groaning bear the burden of our ire ; 
And, t3arabas, as erst we promised thee, 
For thy desert we make thee governor ; o 
Use them at thy discretion. 
2ar. Thanks, my lord. 
Gov. 0 fatal day, to fall into the hand 
Of such a traitor and unhallowed Jew ! 
What greater misery could Heaven inflict ? 
Caly. 'Tis our command : and, Barabas, we ve 
To guard thy person these our Janizaries : 
Intreat them well, as we have used thee. 
And now, brave bassoes, come, we'll walk about 
The ruined town, and see the wreck we made : o 
Farewell, brave Jew; farewell, great ]3arabas ! 
[F_xcglt CALYMATH and Bassoes. 
Bar. May all good fortune follow Calymath. 
And now, as entrance to our safety, 
To prison with the Governor and these 
Captains, his consorts and confederates. 
Gay. 0 villain, Heaven will be revenged on thee. 
[xeunt. 
Bar. Away, no more, let him not trouble me. 

Old ed. "to kept." 



]ar. Do so, but fail not ; now farewell, Ferneze : 
[txit Governor. 
And thus far roundly goes the business : 
Thus loving neither, will I live with both, 
Making a profit of nay policy ; 
And he from whom my most advantage comes 
Shall be my friend. 
This is the life we Jews are used to lead; 
And reason too, for Christians do the like. 
Well, now about effecting this device : 
First to surprise great Selim's soldiers, 
And then to make provision for the feast, 
That at one instant all things may be done : 
My policy detests prevention : 
To what event my secret purpose drives, 
I know ; and they shall witness with their lives. [Exit. 

SCENE IH. 
Enter CALYMATH ald Bassoes. : 
Caly. Thus have we viewed the city, seen the sack, 
And caused the ruins to be new repaired, 
Which with our bombards'  shot and basilisk[s] 2 
We rent in sunder at our entry : 
And now I see the situation, 
And how secure this conquered island stands 
Environed with the Mediterranean sea, 
Strong countermined with other petty isles ; 

Large cannons.  See vol. x, p. 67, note 



106 T/ze aew of 
And, 1 toward Calabria, backed by Sicily, 
(Where Syracusian Dionysius reigned,) 
Two lofty turrets that command the town ; 
I wonder how it could be conquered thus ? 
nler a Messenger. 
J[ess. From 13arabas, Malta's governor. I bring 
A message unto mighty Calymath ; 
Hearing his sovereign was bound for sea, 
To sail to Turkey, to great Ottoman, 
He humbly would entreat your majesty 
To come and see his homely citadel, 
And banquet with him ere thou leav'st the isle. 
Caly. To banquet with him in his citadel ? 
I fear me, messenger, to feast my train 
Within a town of war so lately pillaged, 
Will be too costly and too troublesome : 
Yet would I gladly visit 13arabas, 
For well has Barabas deserved of us. 
_aress. Selim, for that, thus saith the Governor, 
That he hath in [his] store a pearl so big, 
So precious, and withal so orient, 
As, be it valued but indifferently, 
The price thereof will serve to entertain 
Selim and all his soldiers for a month ; 

[ACT V. 

IO 

O 

30 

I Old ed.-- 
" And toward Calabria back'd by Sicily, 
Two lofty Turrets that command the Towne. 
l, Vhen Siracusian Dionisius reign'd ; 
I wonder how it could be conquer'd thus." 
The correction was made by the editor of r826. 



sc.N. v.] The yew of [alla. I o 7 
Therefore he humbly would entreat your highness 
Not to depart till he has feasted you. 
Caly. I cannot feast my men in Malta walls, 
Except he place his tables in the streets. 
3less. Know, Selim, that there is a monastery 
Which standeth as an outhouse to the town: 
There will he banquet them, but thee at home, 
With all thy bassoes and brave followers. 
CaIy. Well, tell the Governor we grant his suit, 4o 
We'll in this summer evening feast with him. 
[ess. I shall, nay lord. [Exit. 
Caly. And now, bold bassoes, let us to our tents, 
And meditate how we may grace us best 
To solemise our Governor's great feast. [txeunl. 

SCENE IV. 
Enler 1 Governor, Knights, a1d DEL ]3OSCO. 
Gay. In this, my countrymen, be ruled by me, 
Have special care that no man sally forth 
Till you shall hear a culverin discharged 
By him that bears the linstock, = kindled thus ; 
Then issue out and come to rescue me, 
For happily I shall be in distress, 
Or you released of this servitude. 
Knight. Rather than thus to live as Turkish thralls 
What will we not adventure ? 

Scene : a street. 
The stick that held the gunner's match. 



SCENE V.] 

Caly. 
Gov. 
Caly. 
Gov. 
See his 

The ew of Malla. 

How now, what means this [ 
Help, help me, Christians, help. 
See, Calymath, this was devised for thee. 
Treason ! treason ! bassoes, fly t 
No, Selim, do not fly ; 
end first, and fly then if thou canst. 

lII 

7o 

2ar. 0 help me, Selim, help me, Christians t 
Governor, why stand you all so pitiless ? 
Gov. Should I in pity of thy plaints or thee, 
Accursed Barabas, base Jew, relent ? 
No, thus I'll see thy treachery repaid, 
But wish thou hadst behaved thee otherwise. 
2ar. You will not help me, then ? 
Gov. No, villain, no. So 
2ar. And, villains, know you cannot help me 
now-- 
Then, Barabas, breathe forth thy latest hate, 1 
And in the fury of thy torments strive 
To end thy life with resolution ; 
Know, Governor, 'twas I that slew thy son ; 
I framed the challenge that did make them meet: 
Know, Calymath, I aimed thy overthrow, 
And had I but escaped this stratagem, 
I would have brought confusion on you all, 
Damned Christians ! dogs ! and Turkish infidels ! 9o 
But now begins the extremity of heat 
To pinch me with intolerable pangs: 
Die life, 

fly soul, tongue curse thy fill, and die ! [Dies. 

1 Cunningham's correction for the old eds. "fate." 



EDWARD THE SECOND. 



ED  ,VARD THE SECOND. 

ACT THE FIRST. 

SCENE I. 

Enter 1 GAVESTON, reading a letter from the King. 
Gay. Iy fathcr is deceased ! Come, Gaveston, 
And share the kingdom witlt llty dearest friend. 
Ah ! words that make me surfeit with delight ! 
What greater bliss can hap to Gaveston 
Than live and be the favourite of a king! 
Sweet prince, I come ; these, these thy amorous lines 
Might have enforced me to have swum from France, 
And, like Leander, gasped upon the sand, 
So thou would'st smile, and take me in thine arms. 
The sight of London to my exiled eyes 
Is as Elysium to a new-come soul; 
Not that I love the city, or the men, 
]3ut that it harbours him I hold so dear-- 
The king, upon whose bosom let me die,  

IO 

1 Scene : a street in London. 
s So 4tos.--Dyce gives " lie ;" but "die "may perhaps be interpreted 
as  SWOOI..  



12o Edward [he Secozd. tact I. 

.And with the world be still at enmity. 
What need the arctic people love starlight, 
To whom the sun shines both by day and night ? 
Farewell base stooping to the lordly peers ! 
My knee shall bow to none but to the king. 
.As for the multitude, that are but sparks, 20 
Raked up in embers of their poverty ;-- 
'anti; 1 I'll fawn o first on the wind 
That glanceth at nay lips, and flieth away. 
But how now, what are these ? 
nter three poor Men. 
Az. Such as desire your worship's service. 
Gay. What canst thou do ? 
x Alan. I can ride. 
Gay. But I have no horse. What art thou ? 
2 A[az. A traveller. 
Gay. Let me see--thou would'st do well 
To wait at my trencher and tell me lies at dinner-time ; 3o 
And as I like your discoursing, I'll have you. 
And what art thou ? 
3 3[an. A soldier, that hath served against the Scot. 

a Cf. Day's Parliament of Bees : 
" Yet if you meet a tart antagonist, 
Or discontented rugged satirist, 
That slights your errant or his art that penned it, 
Cry Tanti !" 
So in the Proloffae to Day's Isle of Gulls : 
" Detraction he scorns, honours the best : 
Tank for hate, thus low for all the rest." 
"- So Dyce,--4tos. "fanne." 



sc,r, 1.1 Edward tZze Secou ! 2 3 

I'll have my will ; and these two Mortimers, 
That cross me thus, shall know I am displeased. 
A. 2Fief. If you love us, my lord, hate Gaveston. 
Gay. That villain Mortimer, I'll be his death! [Aside. 
Y../l/or. Mine uncle here, this earl, and I myself; 8i 
Were sworn 1 to your father at his death, 
That he should ne'er return into the realm : 
And know, my lord, ere I will break my oath, 
This sword of mine, that should offend your foes, 
Shall sleep within the scabbard at thy need, 
And underneath thy banners march who will, 
For Mortimer will hang his armour up. 
Gay. Zart dieu ! [Aside. 
tdzv. Well, Mortimer, I'll make thee rue these words. 
Beseems it thee to contradict thy king ? 9t 
Frown'st thou thereat, aspiring Lancaster ?  
The sword shall plane the furrows of thy brows, 
.nd hew these knees that now are grown so stiff. 
I will have Gaveston ; and you shall know 
What danger 'tis to stand against your king. 
Gay. Well done, Ned ! [Aside. 
Lan. My lord, why do you thus incense your peers, 
That naturally would love and honour you 
But for that base and obscure Gaveston ? too 
Four earldoms have I, besides Lancaster-- 
Derby, Salisbury, Lincoln, Leicester, 
These will I sell, to give my soldiers pay, 

Equivalent to a dissyllable. 
Cf. 3 Henry VI. v. 6, "aspiring blood of Lancaster." 



t 26 Edward the Second. 

I have my wish, in that I joy thy sight ; 
And sooner shall, the sea o'erwhelm my land, 
Than bear the ship that shall transport thee hence. 
I here create thee Lord High Chamberlain, 
Chief Secretary to the state and me, 
Earl of Cornwall, King and Lord of Man. 
Gay. My lord, these titles far exceed my worth. 
_Kcnt. Brother, the least of these may well suffice 
For one of greater birth than Gaveston. 
Edw. Cease, brother : for I cannot brook these words. 
Thy worth, sweet friend, is far above my gifts, 16o 
Therefore, to equal it, receive my heart 
If for these dignities thou be envied, 
I'll give thee more ; for, but to honour thee, 
Is Edward pleased with kingly regiment. 1 
Fear'st thou thy person ? thou shalt have a guard. 
Wantest thou gold ? go to my treasury. 
Wouldst thou be loved and feared ? receive my seal ; 
Save or condemn, and in our name command 
Whatso thy mind affects, or fancy likes. 
Gay. It shall suffice me to enjoy your love, 17o 
Which whiles I have, I think myself as great 
As Cesar riding in the Roman street, 
With captive kings at his triumphant car. 

Enter the BISHOP OF COVENTRY. 

tdw. Whither goes my lord of Coventry so fast ? 

Rule. Cf. x Tamburlaine, i. I, I. ii 9. 



34 Edward the Second. 
17.. Ior. And with the Earl of Kent that favours him. 
[-Attendants remoze KEra" and 
.Ed,. Nay, then, lay violent hands upon your king, 
Here, Mortimer, sit thou in Edward's throne: 
Warwick and Lancaster, wear you my crown : 
Was ever king thus over-ruled as I ? 
Zan. Learn then to rule us better, and the realm. 
g [or. What we have done, our heart-blood shall 
maintain. 4o 
IVa.. Think you that we can brook this upstart pride ? 
Edw. Anger and wrathful fury stops my speech. 
4rchbish. Why are you moved ? be patient, my lord, 
And see what we your counsellors have done. 
Y..Mbr. My lords, now let us all be resolute, 
And either have our wills or lose our lives. 
2dw. Meet you for this ? proud overbearing peers 
Ere my sweet Gaveston shall part from me, 
This isle shall fleet 1 upon the ocean, 
And wander to the unfrequented Inde. 5o 
4rchbish. You know that I am legate to the pope 
On your allegiance to the see of Rome, 
Subscribe, as we have done, to his exile. 
Y. Ior. Curse him, if he refuse ; and then may we 
Depose him and elect another king. 
/dw. I, there it goes--but yet I will not yield : 
Curse me, depose me, do the worst you can. 
Zan. Then linger not, my lord, but do it straight. 
Arcltbish. Remember how the bishop was abused ! 

x Float. 



r 3 6 Edward [le Scions[l, [ACT I. 
E. 3ror. Urge him, my lord. 
,4rcltbislt. Are you content to banish him the realm ? 
Edw. I see I must, and therefore am content : 
Instead of ink I'll write it with my tears. [Subscribes. 
Y. 3[or. The king is love-sick for his minion. 
'dw. 'Tis done--and now, accursed hand, fall off! 
Lalt. Give it me--I'll have it published in the streets. 
Y. Jhror. I'll see him presently despatched away. 9o 
/lrchbislt. Now is my heart at ease. 
If/'ar. And so is mine. 
.Peru. This will be good news to the common sort. 
E. Mar. Be it or no, he shall not linger here. 
[ t.,:etatt Nobles. 
IEdw. How fst they run to banish him I love 
They would not stir, were it to do me good. 
Why should a king be subject to a priest ? 
Proud Rome! that hatchest such imperial grooms, 
For 1 these thy superstitious taper-lights, 
Wherewith thy antichristian churches blaze, 
I'I1 fire thy crazed buildings, and enforce 
The papal towers to kiss the lowly ground 
With slaughtered priests make 3 Tibet's channel swell, 
And banks raised higher with their sepulchres 

 So ed. I598.Dyce prints "with," and neglects---contrary to his 
custom--to record the reading of the earlier copies. 
e This line and the preceding occur with slight alteration in the 
llassacre of Paris : 
" I'll'fire his crazed buildings and incense 
The papal towers to kiss the holy [sic] earth." 
 4tos. "may." 



sc.N, iv.] iarwctra r/he Secolm r.  39 
Ga,. I mean not so ; your grace must pardon me. 
?dw. Thou art too familiar with that Mortimer, 
And by thy means is Gaveston exiled ; 
But I would wish thee reconcile the lords, 
Or thou shalt ne'er be reconciled to me. 
Queen. Your highness knows it lies not in my power. 
.1F, dw. Away then! touch me not--Come, Gaveston. 
Queen. Villain! 'tis thou that robb'st me of my lord. 6o 
Gay. Madam, 'tis you that rob me of nay lord. 
Edza. Speak not unto her ; let her droop and pine. 
Queen. Wherein, my lord, have I deserved these 
words ? 
Witness the tears that Isabella sheds, 
Witness this heart, that sighing for thee, breaks, 
How dear my lord is to poor Isabel. 
.Edw. And witness heaven how dear thou art to me : 
There weep: for till my Gaveston be repealed, 
Assure thyself thou com'st not in my sight. 
[Fxeunt EDWARD altd GAVESTON. 
Queat. 0 miserable and distressed queen ! 7o 
Would, when I left sweet France and was embarked, 
That charming Circe a walking on the waves, 
Had changed my shape, or at e the marriage-day 
The cup of Hymen had been full of poison, 
Or with those arms that twined about nay neck 
I had been stifled, and not lived to see 
The king my lord thus to abandon me ! 

1 4tos. "Circes." 
-0 8o ed, x598.Ed, x6r2 "that," 



sces. v.l F_.dward [he Second. 147 
dw. I, Isabel, ne'er was nay heart so light. 
Clerk of the crown, direct our warrant forth 
For Gaveston to Ireland: [Enter Beaumont witk war- 
rant.] Beaumont, fly, 370 
As fast as Iris, or Jove's Mercury. 
iea. It shall be done, my gracious lord. 
.Edw. Lord Mortimer, we leave you to your charge. 
Now let us in, and feast it royally. 
Against our friend the Earl of Cornwall e.mes, 
We'll have a general tilt and tournament-- 
And then his marriage shall be sdemnised. 
For wot you not that I have made him sure x 
Unto our cousin, the earl of Gloucester's heir ? 
Zan. Such news we hear, my lord. 380 
dw. That day, if not for him, yet for my sake, 
Who in the triumph will be challenger, 
Spare for no cost ; we will requite your love. 
IVar. In this, or aught your highness shall command 
tlS. 
Edw. Thanks, gentle Warwick: come, let's in and 
revel. [xeumt. .afa,aent the MORTIMERS. 
..a/'or. Nephew, I must to Scotland  thou stayest 
here. 
Leave now t'oppose thyself against the king. 
Thou seest by nature he is mild and calm, 
And, seeing his mind so doats on Gaveston, 
Let him without controulment have his will. 39o 
The mightiest kings have had their minions : 

Affianced him. 



sc.N, tv.] Edward the Second. x49 

From out a window laugh at such as we, 
And flout our train, and jest at our attire. 
Uncle, 'tis this makes me impatient. 4x9 
/../'//hr. But, nephew, now you see the king is changed. 
Y. l/jror. Then so am I, and live to do him service : 
But whilst I have a sword, a hand, a heart, 
I will not yield to any such upstart. 
You know my mind ; come, uncle, let's away. [Exeupzl. 



( ) 

ACT THE SECOND. 

SCENE I. 
.Eey 1 rOUNG SPENCER tlll ]ALDOCK. 
17aid. Spencer, 
Seeing that our lord the Earl of Gloucester's dead, 
Which of the nobles dost thou mean to serve ? 
Y. Sbett. Not Mortimer, nor any of his side ; 
Because the king and he are enemies. 
Baldock, learn this of me, a factious lord 
Shall hardly do himself good, much less us ; 
But he that hath the favour of a king, 
May with one word advance us while we live : 
The liberal Earl of Cornwall is the man o 
On whose good fortune Spencer's hope depends. 
Bald. What, mean you then to be his follower ? 
Y. Sben. No, his companion; for he loves me well, 
And would have once preferred rne to the king. 
tald. But he is banished ; there's small hope of him. 
Y. Sben. I, for a while ; but, 13aldock, mark the end. 
A friend of mine told me in secresy 

Scene : a hall in Gloucester's mansion. 



SCENE Io] Edward t/ze Secot[.  5 +[ 

That he's repealed, and sent for back again ; 
And even now a post came from the court 
With letters to our lady from the king ; 2o 
And as she read she snfiled, which makes me think 
It is about her lover Gaveston. 
t?ald. 'Tis like enough ; for since he was exiled 
She neither walks abroad, nor comes in sight. 
But I had thought the match had been broke off, 
And that his banishment had changed her mind. 
l z. Sen. Our lady's first love is not wavering ; 
My life for thine she will have Gaveston. 
Bald. Then hope I by her means to be preferred, 
Having read unto her since she was a child. 30 
Y. Sen. Then, Baldock, you must cast the scholar off, 
And learn to court it like a gentleman. 
'Tis not a black coat and a little band, 
A velvet caped cloak, faced before with serge, 
And smelling to a nosegay all the day, 
Or holding of a napkin in your hand, 
Or saying a long grace at a table's end, 
Or making low legs to a nobleman, 
Or looking downward with your eyelids close, 
And saying, "Truly, an't may please your honour," 40 
Can get you any favour with great men ; 
You must be proud, bold, pleasant, resolute, 
And now and then stab, as occasion serves. 
Ba/d. Spencer, thou know'st I hate such formal toys, 
And use them but of mere hypocrisy. 
Mine old lord while he lived was so precise, 
That he would take exceptions at my buttons, 



Edward lhe Second. , [AcT II. 

Is sweeter far than was thy parting hence 
Bitter and irksome to my sobbing heart. 
Gay. Sweet lord and king, your speech preventeth mine, 
Yet have I words left to express my joy : 60 
The shepherd nipt with biting winter's rage 
Frolics not more to see the painted spring, 
Than I do to behold your majesty. 
dw. Will none of you salute my Gaveston ? 
Zat. Salute him ? yes; welcome, Lord Chamberlain! 
Y. _lor. Welcome is the good Earl of Cornwall ! 
kVar. Welcome, Lord Governor of the Isle of Man ! 
Z'em. Welcome, Master Secretary ! 
I(ent. Brother, do you hear them ? 
Edw. Still will these earls and barons use me thus. 70 
Gay. My lord, I cannot brook these injuries. 
Queen. Aye me, poor soul, when these begin to jar. 
[Aside. 
Na'o. Return it to their throats, I'll be thy warrant. 
Gay. Base, leaden earls, that glory in your birth, 
Go sit at home and eat your tenants' beef; 
And come not here to scoff at Gaveston, 
Whose mounting thoughts did never creep so low 
As to bestow a look on such as you. 
Zan. Yet I disdain not to do this for you. [Draws. 
tdw. Treason ! treason ! where's the traitor ? 8o 
tem. Here ! here ! king. 1 

Old eds. read:-- 
"Peru. Here, here, king: convey hence Gaveston, thalle murder 
him." 
have followed Dyce in giving /he line "Convey hence Gaveston, 



SCENE II.] Edward lhe Second. 15 7 

[Edw.] Convey hence Gaveston ; they'll murder him. 
Gaz,. The life of thee shall salve this foul disgrace. 
Y. 3_or. Villain ! thy life, unless I miss mine aim. 
[ Offers to stab hipn. 
Queen. Ah ! furious Mortimer, what hast thou done ? 
, Y. Mor. No more than I would answer, were he slain. 
[Exit GAVESTON witlz Attendants. 
Edze,. Yes, more than thou canst answer, though he live; 
Dear shall you both abide this riotous deed. 
Out of my presence ! come not near the court. 
Y. AIor. I'll not be barred the court for Gaveston. 90 
Zan. We'll hale him by the ears unto the block. 
Edw. Look to your own heads ; his is sure enough. 
IYar. Look to your own crown, if you back him thus. 
A'ent. Warwick, these words do ill beseem thy years. 
tdw. Nay, all of them conspire to cross me thus ; 
But if I live, I'll tread upon their heads 
That think with high looks thus to tread me down. 
Come, Edmund, let's away and levy men, 
'Tis war that must abate these barons' pride. 
[W2xeunt the KING, QUEEN, and KENT. 
lVltr. Let's to our castles, for the king is moved, ioo 
Y. A/hr. Moved may he be, and perish in his wrath ! 
Zan. Cousin, it is no dealing with him now, 
lie means to make us stoop by force of arms ; 
And therefore let us jointly here protest, 
To prosecute that Gaveston to the death. 

&c.," to the king ; but I do not agree with him in regarding "king" as 
a prefix (for in the old copies "Edw." is always the prefix to the king's 
speeches. ) 



fan. Content, I'll bear my part--Holla ! whose there 
[Guard apcars. 
nter Guard. 
J: .Mb: I, marry, such a guard as thus doth well. 
Zan. Lead on the way. 3o 
Guard. Whither will your lordships ? 
3 . Afar. Whither else but to the king. 
Gmrd. His highness is disposed to be alone. 
Zan. Why, so he may, but we will speak to him. 
Guard. You may not in, my lord. 
Y. Aor. May we not ? 
nler : EDWARD and KENT. 
.Edw. How now ! what noise is this ? 
Who have we there, is't you ? [Gaing. 
Y. _for. Nay, stay, my lord, I come to bring you news 
Mine uncle's taken prisoner by the Scots. I4O 
.Edzv. Then ransom him. 
Zan. 'Twas in your wars; you should ransom him. 
Y./]'Zor. And you shall ransom him, or else 
l"et. What ! Mortimer, you will not threaten him ? 
/dw. Quiet yourself, you shall have the broad seal, 
To gather for him th[o]roughout the realm. 
Zan. Your minion Gaveston hath taught you this. 
Y. A/or. My lord, the family of the Mortimers 
Are not so poor, but, would they sell their land, 
'Twould - levy men enough to anger you. I5O 
We never beg, but use such prayers as these. 

The scene shifts to the interior of Tynernouth Castle. 
So ed. x6x.--Ed, x598 "would." 



Y. Afor. Wigmore 1 shall fly, to set my uncle flee. 
Zan. And when 'tis gone, our swords shall purchase 
more, 
If ye be moved, revenge it if you can; 
Look next to see us with our ensigns spread. 
[Exlnt Nobles. 
Edzx,. My swelling heart for very anger breaks! 
How oft have I been baited by these peers, 
And dare not be revenged, for their power is great ! 2oo 
Yet, shall the crowing of these cockerels 
Affright a lion ? Edward, unfold thy paws, 
A-nd let their lives' blood slake thy fury's hunger. 
If I be cruel and grow tyrannous, 
Now let them thank themselves, and rue too late. 
_ent. My lord, I see your love to Gaveston 
Will be the ruin of the realm and you, 
For now the wrathful nobles theaten wars, 
And therefore, brother, banish him for ever. 
Edw. Art thou an enemy to my Gaveston ? 2o 

Edu,. 
Edw. 
Ient. 
When 
Edw. 

I, and it grieves me that I favoured him. 
Traitor, begone I whine thou with Mortimer. 
So will I, rather than with Gaveston. 
Out of my sight, and trouble me no more ! 
No marvel though thou scorn thy noble peers, 
thy brother am rejected thus. [Exit. 
Away ! 

 "Ralph de Wigmore, who came into England with the Conqueror, 
obtained the Castle of Wigmore, Co. Hereford, and the Roger Mor- 
timer of this play was summoned to Parliament as 'de ,Vigmore.' " 
--Cunninffham. 



Edward tke Second. 

[ACT II. 

I64 
'c/w. The fitter art thou, Baldock, for my turn. 
Wait on me, and I'll see thou shall not want. 
'ala'. I humbly thank your majesty. 
Edw. Knowest thou him, Gaveston ? 
Gay. I, my lord ; 
His name is Spencer, he is well allied ; 
For my sake, let him wait upon your grace ; 
Scarce shall you find a man of more desert. 
Edw. Then, Spencer, wait upon me, for his sake 25o 
I'll grace thee with a higher style ere long. 
F. Spen. No greater titles happen unto me, 
Than to be favoured of your majesty. 
.Edw. Cousin, this day shall be your marriage feast. 
And, Gaveston, think that I love thee well, 
To wed thee to our niece, the only heir 
Unto the Earl of Gloucester late deceased. 
Gaz,. I know, my lord, many will stomach me, 
But I respect neither their love nor hate. 
.Edw. The headstrong barons shall not limit me ; 260 
He that I list to favour shall be great. 
Come, let's away; and when the marriage ends, 
Have at the rebels, and their 'complices ! 
[Exeunt omnes. 
SCENE III. 
.Er/t'r 1 LANCASTER, YOUNG ]ORTIMER, WARWICK, 
PEMBROKE, and KENT. 
Kent. My lords, of love to this our native land 
I come to join with you and leave the king ; 

Scene : the neighbourhood of Tynemouth. 
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Queen. That thus 1 your army, going several ways, 
Might be of lesser force : and with the power 
That he intendeth presently to raise, 
Be easily suppressed ; therefore  be gone. 
l. l/br. Here in the river rides a Flemish boy ; 
Let's all aboard, and follow him amain. 
Zan. The wind that bears him hence will fill our sails : 
Come, come aboard, 'tis but an hour's sailing. 
Y. ,lIor. Madam, stay you within this castle here. 
Queen. No, Mortimer, I'll to my lord the king. 50 
l': 111or. Nay, rather sail with us to Scarborough. 
Queen. You know the king is so suspicious, 
As if he hear I have but talked with you, 
Mine honour will be called in question ; 
And therefore, gentle Mortimer, be gone. 
Y. J'[or. Madam, I cannot stay to answer you, 
But think of Mortimer as he deserves. [Exeunt Barons. 
Queen. So well hast thou deserved, sweet Mortimer, 
As Isabel could live with thee for ever. 
In vain I look for love at Edward's hand, 6o 
Whose eyes are fixed on none but Gaveston : 
Yet once more I'll importune him with prayer, 
If he be strange and not regard my words, 
My son and I will over into France, 
And to the king my brother there complain, 
How Gaveston hath robbed me of his love : 
But yet I hope my sorrows will have end, 
Ard Gaveston this blessed day be slain. [ExiL 

Old eds. "this." 
So ed. x6zu.--Eds, xS9 8, x6xz, "and therefore." 
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Arundel, we will gratify the king 
In other matters ; he must pardon us in this. 
Soldiers, away with him! 
Gay. Why, nay lord of Warwick, 
Will not these delays beget my hopes ? t 
I know it, lords, it is this life you aim at, 
Yet grant King Edward this. 
Y. J/or. Shalt thou appoint 
What we shall grant ? Soldiers, away with him: 
Thus we'll gratify the king, 
We'll send his head by thee ; let him bestow 
His tears on that, for that is all he gets 50 
Of Gaveston, or else his senseless trunk. 
/_.an. Not so, my lords, lest he bestow more cost 
In burying him than he hath ever earned. 
Arun. My lords, it is his Majesty's request, 
And in the honour of a king he swears, 
He will but talk with him, and send him back. 
War. When ? can you tell ? 2 Arundel, no ; we wot, 
He that the care of his 3 realm remits, 
And drives his nobles to these exigents 
For Gaveston, will, if he seize 4 him once, 60 
Violate any promise to possess him. 

t The passage is corrupt : I have followed the reading of the old 
eds. Dyce gives-- 
"Will now these sfwrt delays beget my hopes ?" 
 " When ? can you tell?"--a sort of proverbial expression. See 
Dyce's Shakespeare Glossary. 
 $o Dyce.--Ed. x598 omits "his." Eds. i6re, I622, read :--" He 
that hath the care of Realme.remits." (" Care" must be pronounced a. 
a dissyllable.  
 Cunningham reads " sees." 



Edward the Second. 

My friend, and tell him that I watched it well. 
Come, let thy shadow 1 parley with King Edward. 
Gay. Treacherous earl, shall I not see the king ? 
ll'ar. The king of Heaven perhaps, no other king. 
Away ! [Exeunt WARWXCK and his Men witlz GAVESTON. 
]antes. Come, fellows, it booted not for us to strive, 
We will in haste go certify our lord. [Exeunt. 

SCENE II. 
Enter  KNG EDWARD and YOUNG SPENCER, BALDOCK, 
and Nobles of the king's side, witk drums and flfes. 
Edzv. I long to hear an answer from the barons 
Touching my friend,-my dearest Gaveston. 
Ah ! Spencer, not the riches of my realm 
Can ransom him ! ah, he is marked to die ! 
I know the malice of the younger Mortimer, 
Warwick I know is rough, and Lancaster 
Inexorable, and I shall never see 
My lovely Pierce of Gaveston again ! 
The barons overbear me with their pride. 
Y. Spen. Were I King Edward, England's sovereign, 
Son to the lovely Eleanor of Spain, 
Great Edward Longshanks' issue, would I bear 
These braves, 3 this rage, and suffer uncontrolled 
These barons thus to beard me in my land, 

 The rneaning is surely *' ghost, spirit," not, as Mr. Fleay interprets, 
"reprezentative, plenipotentiary." 
u Scene : neighbourhood of Borrowbridge. 
a Braggard challenges. 
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In mine own realm ? My lord, pardon my speech, 
Did you retain your father's magnanimity, 
Did you regard the honour of your name, 
You would not suffer thus your majesty 
Be counterbuft of your nobility. 
Strike off their heads, and let them preach on poles ! 2o 
No doubt, such lessons they will teach the rest, 
As by their preachments they will profit much, 
And learn obedience to their lawful king. 
Edw. Yea, gentle Spencer, we have been too mild, 
Too kind to them ; but now have drawn our sword, 
And if they send me not my Gaveston, 
We'll steel it on their crest, and poll their tops. 
Aald. This haught a resolve becomes your majesty 
Not to be tied to their affection, 
As though your highness were a schoolboy still, 3o 
And must be awed and governed like a child. 
Enter HUGH SPENCER, father to the YOUNG SPENCER, 
with his truncheon and Soldiers. 
O. Spen. Long live my sovereign, the noble Edward-- 
In peace triumphant, fortunate in wars ! 
Edw. Welcome, old man, torn'st thou in Edward's aid ? 
Then tell thy * prince of whence, and what thou art. 
O. S2oen. Lo, with a band of bowmen and of pikes, 
Brown bills and targeteers, four hundred strong, 
Sworn to defend King Edward's royal right, 
I come in person to your majesty, 

a Fr. haut, -0 Old ed "tlae." 
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Hath seized Normandy into his hands. 
These be the letters, this the messenger. 
,Edw. Welcome, Levune. Tush, $ib, if this be all, 
Valois and I will soon be friends again.-- 
But to my Gaveston ; shall I never see, 
Never behold thee now? a--Madam, in this matter, 
We will employ you and your little son ; 70 
You shall go parley with the King of France. 
:Boy, see you bear you bravely to the king, 
And do your message with a majesty. 
]rince. Commit not to nay youth things of more weight 
Than fits a prince so young as I to bear, 
And fear not, lord and father, heaven's great beams 
On Atlas' shoulder shall not lie more safe, 
Than shall your charge committed to my trust. 
Queen. Ah, boy ! this towardness makes thy mother fear 
Thou art not marked to many days on earth. 80 
Edw. Madam, we will that you with speed be shipped, 
And this our son ; Levune shall follow you 
With all the haste we can despatch him hence. 
Chuse of our lords to bear you company ; 
And go in peace, leave us in wars at home. 
Queen. Unnatural wars, where subjects brave their king ; 
God end them once ! My lord, I take my leave, 
To make my preparation for France. 
[xit ,ith Prince. 
n/er ARUNDEL. 
Edw. What, Lord Arundel, dost thou come alone ? 

 Cunningharn and Mr. Fleav silently print ' more." 
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Edward tke Second. 

[ACT III. 

Make England's civil towns huge heaps of stones, 
And ploughs to go about our palace-gates. 
War. A desperate and unnatural resolution ! 
Alarum !--to the fight! 
St. George for England, and the barons' right. 
Ed,. St. George for England, 
right. 

and King Edward's 
[Alarums. Exeunt. 

Re-enter EDWARD and his followers, with the Barons 
and KENT, cajt[zes. 
Edw. Now, lusty lords, now, not by chance of war, 
But justice of the quarrel and the cause, 
Vailed is your pride; methinks you hang the heads, 
But we'll advance them, traitors ; now 'tis time 
To be avenged on you for all your braves, 4o 
And for the murder of nay dearest friend, 
To whom right well you knew our soul was knit, 
Good Pierce of Gaveston, nay sweet favourite : 
Ah, rebels ! recreants ! you made him away. 
Kent. Brother, in regard of thee, and of thy land, 
Did they remove that flatterer from thy throne. 
Edw. So, sir, you have spoke; away, avoid our 
presence. [Exit KENT. 
Accursed wretches, was't in regard of us, 
When we had sent our messenger to request 
He might be spared to come to speak with us, 50 
And Pembroke undertook for his return, 
That thou, proud Warwick, watched the prisoner, 
Poor Pierce, and headed him 'gainst law of arms ; 
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ACT THE FOURTH. 

SCENE I. 
Enter 1 KENT. 
Kent. Fair blows the wind for France ; blow gentle 
gale, 
"Fill Edmund be arrived for England's good! 
Nature, yield to my country's cause in this. 
A brother ? no, a butcher of thy friends! 
Proud Edward, dost thou banish me thy presence ? 
But I'll to France, and cheer the wronged queen, 
And certify what Edward's looseness is. 
Unnatural king ! to slaughter noblemen 
And cherish flatterers ! Mortimer, I stay 
Thy sweet escape ; stand gracious, gloomy night, to 
To his device. 

Enter YOUNG MORTIMER, disguised. 
Y. Mot. Holla ! who walketh there ? 
Is't you, my lord ? 
Kent. Mortimer, 'tis I ; 
But hath thy portion wrought so happily ? 

Scene : London, near the Tower. 
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Y. A:/br. It hath, my lord ; the warders all asleep, 
I thank them, gave me leave to pass in peace. 
But hath your grace got shipping unto France ? 
KenL Fear it not. [ExeunL 

SCENE II. 
nler 1 the QvN and her Son. 
Queen. Ah, boy ! our friends do fail us all in France : 
The lords are cruel, and the king unkind ; 
What shall we do ?  
Prince. Madam, return to England, 
And please my father well, and then a fig 
For all my uncle's friendship here in France. 
I warrant you, I'll win his highness quickly; 
He loves me better than a thousand Spencers. 
Queen. Ah, boy, thou art deceived, at least in this, 
To think that we can yet be tuned together; 
No, no, we jar too far. Unkind Valois ! io 
Unhappy Isabel ! when France rejects, 
Whither, oh ! whither dost thou bend thy steps ? 
Fnter SiR JOHN of Hainault. 
Sir. Madam, what cheer ? 
Queen. Ah! good Sir John of Hainault, 
Never so cheerless, nor so far distrest. 
Sir. I hear, sweet lady, of the king's unkindness; 
But droop not, madam ; noble minds contemn 

Scene : Paris. 
So eds. ,598, x622.--Ed. 6u "goe." 



Edward te Second. 

To this distressed queen his sister here, 
Go you with her to Hainault ; doubt ye not, 
We will find comfort, money, men and friends 
Ere long, to bid the English king a base. t 
How say, young prince ? what think you of the match ? 
Priwe. I think King Edward will outrun us all. 
Queen. Nay, son, not so; and you must not dis- 
courage 
Your friends, that are so forward in your aid. 70 
Kent. Sir John of Hainault, pardon us, I pray; 
These comforts that you give our woful queen 
Bind us in kindness all at your command. 
(ueen. Yea, gentle brother; and the God of heaven 
Prosper your happy motion, good Sir John. 
Y. 2P/or. This noble gentleman, forward in arlns, 
Was born, I see, to be our anchor-hold. 
Sir John of Hainault, be it thy renown, 
That England's queen, and nobles in distress, 
Have been by thee restored and comforted. 80 
Sir. J. Madam, along, and you my lord[s], with me, 
That England's peers may Hainault's welcome see. 
[Exeutt. 

* An allusion to the game of Prisoner's Base. To "bid a base" is 
for a player to run into the centre and challenge one of the opposite 
party to pursue. 
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SCENE III. 
Enter  the KING, ARUNDEL, 2 the two SPENCERS, wilh 
others. 
Edw. Thus after many threats of wrathful war, 
Triumpheth England's Edward with his friends ; 
And triumph, Edward, with his friends uncontrolled 
My lord of Gloucester, do you hear the news ? 
Y. Sen. What news, my lord ? 
Edw. Why, man, they say there is great execution 
Done through the realm ; my lord of Arundel, 
You have the note, have you not ? 
Arun.  From the lieutenant of the Toweq nay lord. 
Edw. I pray let us see it. What have we there ? 
Read it, Spencer. [SECER reads their names. 
Why so ; they barked apace a month  ago : 
Now, on my life, they'll neither bark nor bite. 
Now, sirs, the news from France ? Gloucester, I trow, 
The lords of France love England's gold so well, 
As Isabella  gets no aid from thence. 
What now remains ; have you proclaimed, my lord, 
Reward for them can bring in Mortimer ? 

 Scene : the royal palace, London. 
 Old eds. "Matr." and "Matreuis."--The elder Spencer is a muta 
persona. Mr. Fleay, who ousts him altogether from this scene, observes 
"There is no hint of Old Spencer being on the stage after the third 
act,"--strangely forgetting that he is introduced in the fifth scene of the 
present act. 
 Old eds. "Matt." 
4 So ed. IS98.--Eds. x612, 1622, "not long ago." 
 Old eds. "Isabell." 



Pierced deeply with [a] sense of my distress, o 
Could not but take compassion of nay state. 
Stately and proud, in riches and in train, 
Whilom I was, powerful, and full of pomp: 
But what is he whom rule and empery 
Have not in life or death made miserable ? 
Come, Spencer ; come, Baldock, come, sit down by me ; 
Make trial now of that 1 philosophy, 
That in our famous nurseries of arts 
Thou suck'dst from Plato and from Aristotle. 
Father, this life contemplative is heaven. 2o 
O that I might this life in quiet lead ! 
But we, alas ! are chased ; and you, nay friends, 
Your lives and nay dishonour they pursue. 
Yet, gentle monks, for treasure, gold nor fee, 
Do you betray us and our company. 
3[onk. Your grace may sit secure, if none but we 
Do wot of your abode. 
Y. Spen. Not one alive, but shrewdly I suspect 
A gloomy fellow in a mead below. 
'A gave a long look after us, nay lord, 30 
And all the land I know is up in arms, 
Arms that pursue our lives with deadly hate. 
ald. We were embarked for Ireland, wretched we ! 
With awkward winds and sore .o tempests driven 
To fall on shore, and here to pine in fear 
Of Mortimer and his confederates. 
/dw. Mortimer ! who talks of Mortimer ? 

1 So ed. I598.--Omitted in ed. 1612. (Ed. 1622 "thy.") 
z So eds, 1598, i612.--Ed, x622 "vaitk sore" (and so Dyce.) 
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Continue ever thou celestial sun ; 
Let never silent night possess this clime: 
Stand still you watches of the element ; 
All times and seasons, rest you at a stay, 
That Edward may be still fair England's king! 
But day's bright beam doth vanish fast away, 
And needs I must resign my wished crown. 70 
Inhuman creatures ! nursed with tiger's milk ! 
Why gape you for your sovereign's overthrow ! 
My diadem I mean, and guiltless life. 
See, monsters, see, I'll wear my crown again! 
[Ie_puts on tlte crown. 
What, fear you not the fury of your king ? 
But, hapless Edward, thou art fondly led, 
They pass not for thy frowns as late they did, 
But seek to make a new-elected king ! 
Which fills my mind with strange despairing thoughts, 
Which thoughts are martyred with endless torments, So 
And in this torment comfort find I none, 
But that I feel the crown upon my head, 
Ancl therefore let me wear it yet awhile. 
iTrus. My lord, the parliament must have present 
news, 
And therefore say will you resign or no ? 
[The KING raget/t. 
Edw. I'll not resign, but whilst I live 1 [be king]. 
Traitors, be gone ! and join you with Mortimer ! 
Elect, conspire, install, do what you will :- 
Their blood and yours shall seal these treacheries t 

a Ed. x6x2 "'not whilst I live." 



Have done their homage to the lofty gallows, 
And he himself lies in captivity. 
Be ruled by me, and we will rule the realm. 
In any case take heed of childish fear, 
For now we hold an old wolf 1 by the ears, 
That, if he slip, will seize upon us both, 
And gripe the sorer, being grip'd himself. 
Think therefore, madam, that [it] imports us .o much o 
To erect your son with all the speed we may, 
And that I be protector over him ; 
For our behoof, 'twill 3 bear the greater sway 
Whenas a king's name shall be under writ. 
Queen. Sweet Mortimer, the life of Isabel, 
Be thou persuaded that I love thee well, 
And therefore, so the prince nay son be safe, 
Whom I esteem as dear as these mine eyes, 
Conclude against his father what thou wilt, 
And I myself will willingly subscribe, zo 
Y. M'or. First would I hear news he were deposed, 
And then let me alone to handle him. 

Enler Messenger. 
Letters ! from whence ? 
Mess. From Killingworth, nay lord, 
Queen. How fares my lord the king ? 
.Mess. In health, madam, but full of pensiveness. 
Queen. Alas, poor soul, would I could ease his grief! 

a An allusion to the Greek proverb, 
e So eds. x6_ o, 622.--Ed. r598 "as." 
 So eds. x6x2, x622.--Ed, x598 "will." 



SCENE dward the Second. -" 3 

&'nter WINCHESTER 1 .wilh lhe Crowa. 
Thanks, gentle Winchester. [Zb lhe$ressenge:] Sirrah, 
be gone. [Exit 2]Iessengcr. 
IVinch. The king hath willingly resigned his crown. 
Queen. 0 happy news ! send for the prince, my son. 
IVinch. Further, or this letter-" was sealed, Lord 
Berkeley came, 3o 
So that he now is gone from Killingworth ; 
And we have heard that Edmund laid a plot 
To set his brother free ; no more but so. 
The Lord of Berkeley is so [ ?] pitiful 
As Leicester that had charge of him before. 
Queen. Then let some other be his guardian. 
Y. ll[or. Let me alone, here is the privy seal. 
[Exit WINCHESTER. 
Who's there ?call hither Gurney and Matrevis. 
To dash the heavy-headed Edmund's drift, 
Berkeley shall be discharged, the king removed, 40 
And none but we shall know where he lieth.  
Queen. But, Mortimer, as long as he survives, 
What safety rests for us, or for my son ? 
Y. ][or. Speak, shall he presently be despatched and 
die ? 
Queez. I would he were, so 'twere not by my means. 

x The entrance and exit of Winchester are not marked in the old 
eds. I have followed Dyce. 
"- Dyce proposed to omit the word "letter." 
z Mr. Fleay reads : 
"And where he lieth none but we shall know." 



SCENE III.] 

'd  ard Second 

0 level all your looks upon these daring men, 40 
That wrongs their liege and sovereign, England's king. 
0 Gaveston, 'tis for thee that I am wronged, 
For me, both thou and both the Spencers died ! 
And for your sakes a thousand wrongs I'll take. 
The Spencers' ghosts, wherever they remain, 
Wish well to mine; then tush, for them I'll die. 
Ajar. 'Twixt theirs and yours shall be no enmity. 
Come, come away ; now put the torches out, 
We'll enter in by darkness to Killingworth. 

l,nter KENT. 
Gut. How now, who comes there ? 
IaL Guard the king sure : it is the Earl of Kent. 

5 o 

B[at. 
enL 
Our. 
ZC2ent. 
Rent. 
Gut. 

t?nter Soldiers. 
0 gentle brother, help to rescue me ! 
Keep them asunder; thrust in the king. 
Soldiers, let me but talk to him one word. 
Lay hands upon the earl for his assault. 
Lay down your weapons, traitors, yield the king. 
Edmund, yield thou thyself, or thou shalt die. 
Base villains, wherefore do you gripe me thus ! 
Bind him and so convey him to the court. 

KenL XVhere is the court but here ? here is the king; 60 
And I will visit him ; why stay you me ? 
Alat. The court is where Lord Mortimer remains ; 
Thither shall your honour go ; and so farewell. 
[Exeum hIATREVlS and GURNEY, with the 
KENT altd the Soldiers remain. 
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Y. ./or. Strike off his head, he shall have 
law. 
.'enL Strike off nay head ! base traitor, I defy thee. 
N'ing. My lord, he is my uncle, and shall live. 9o 
1/:. lor. My lord, he is your enemy, and shall die. 
i-etL Stay, villains ! 
.ing. Sweet mother, if I cannot pardon him, 
Entreat nay Lord Protector for his life. 
(2ueen. Son, be content; I dare not speak a word. 
.'ig. Nor I, and yet methinks I should command ; 
But, seeing I cannot, I'll entreat for him,- 
My lord, if you will let my uncle live, 
I will requite it when I come to age. 
Y.. lor. 'Tis for your highness' good, and for the 
realul's.-- 100 
How often shall I bid you bear him hence ? 
A'nL Art thou king ? must I die at thy command ? 
t': Io: At our command! once more away with 
him. 
A'enL Let me but stay and speak ; I will not go. 
Either my brother or my son is king, 
And none of both them thirst for Edmund's blood. 
And therefore, soldiers, whither will you hale me ? 
[ T]ey bale Krr ae,ay, and carry him to be behca,lcd. 
ling. What safety may I look for at his hands, 
If that nay uncle shall be murdered thus ? 
Queen. Fear not, sweet boy, I'll guard thee from thy 
foes ;  o 
Had Edmund lived, he would have sought thy death. 
Come, son, we'll ride a hunting in the park. 

[ACT V. 
martial 
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[ACT V. 

And, had you loved him half so well as I, 
You could not bear his death thus patiently. 
13ut you, I fear, conspired with Mortimer. 
1;irst x Zord. Why speak you not unto nay lord the king? 
Y. ,Ior. Because I think scorn to be accused. 
Who is the man dares say I murdered him ? 
_King'. Traitor ! in me nay loving father speaks, 40 
And plainly saith, 'twas thou that murder'dst him. 
Y. Ior. But has your grace no other proof than this ? 
_King'. Yes, if this be the hand of Mortimer. 
Y. _lor. False Gurney hath betrayed me and himself. 
[Aside. 
Queen. I feared as much ; murder cannot be hid. 
[Aside. 
Y..lar. It is nay hand ; what gather you by this ? 
/(ing. That thither thou didst send a murderer. 
Y. 2lar. What murderer ? Bring forth the man I sent. 
King, I, Mortimer, thou knowest that he is slain ; 
And so shalt thou be too. Why stays he here ? 50 
Bring him unto a hurdle, drag him forth, 
Hang him, I say, and set his quarters up, 
Eut bring his head back presently to me. 
Queen. For my sake, sweet son, pity Mortimer. 
Y..Ior. Madam entreat not, I will rather die, 
Than sue for life unto a paltry boy. 
tG_g. Hence with the traitor ! with the murderer ! 
Y. 3[ar. Base Fortune, now i see, that in thy wheel 
There is a point, to which when men aspire, 

Old eds. ** Lords." 
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They tumble headlong down : that point I touched, 6o 
And, seeing there was no place to mount up higher, 
Why should I grieve at my declining fall ? 
Farewell, fair queen ; weep not for Mortimer, 
That scorns the world, and, as a traveller, 
Goes to discover countries yet unknown. 
/Tng. What ! suffer you the traitor to delay ? 
[IIoRTIMER is taken away. 
Queen. As thou receivedst thy life from me, 
Spill not the blood of gentle Mortimer. 
A'ing. This argues that you spilt nay father's blood, 
Else would you not entreat for Mortimer. 7o 
Queen. I spill his blood ? no.  
King. I, madam, you ; for so the rumour runs. 
Queen. That rumour is untrue ; for loving thee, 
Is this report raised on poor Isabel. 
II'ing. I do not think her so unnatural. 
Second  Zord. My lord, I fear me it will prove too true. 
2'ing. Mother, you are suspected for his death, 
And therefore we commit you to the Tower 
Till farther trial may be made thereof; 
If you be guilty, though I be your son, 80 
Think not to find me slack or pitiful. 
Queet. Nay, to my death, for too long have I lived, 
Whenas my son thinks to abridge my days. 
X'i**g. Away with her, her words enforce these tears, 
And I shall pity her if she speak again. 

Omitted in eds. x6x- o, x621. 
Old eds, ' Lords." 
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Cath. Thanks, son Navarre. You see we love you 
well, 
That link you in marriage with our daughter here; 
And, as you know, our difference in religion 
Might be a means to cross you in your love,- 
Char. Well, madam, let that rest.-- 
And now, nay lords, the marriage rites performed, 
We think it good to go and c?gnsummate 
The rest with hearing of a holy lllass.-- 20 
Sister, I think yourself will bear us company. 
Aiar. I will, nay good lord. 
Char. The rest that will not go, my lords, may stay.-- 
Come, mother, 
Let us go to honour this solemnity. 
Cath. Which I'll dissolve with blood and cruelty. 
[Aside. 
[Exeun! all excel! the KING OF NAVARRE, 
CONDO, and [he ADtRAL. 
_/Vav. Prince Cond6, and my good Lord Admiral, 
Now Guise may storm, but do us little hurt, 
Having the king, Queen-Mother on our sides, 
To stop the malice of his envious heart, 30 
That seeks to murder all the Protestants. 
Have you not heard of late how he decreed 
(If that the king had given consent thereto) 
That all the Protestants that are in Paris 
Should have been murdered the other night ? 
Adm. My lord, I marvel that th' aspiring Guise 
Dares once adventure, without the king's consent, 
To meddle or attempt such dangerous things. 
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If ever day were turned to ugly night, 
And night made semblance of the hue of hell 
This day, this hour, this fatal night, 
Shall fully show the fury of them all.M 
Apothecary ! 

Enter Apothecary. 
Apolh. My lord ? xo 
Guise. Now shall I prove, and guerdon to the full, 
The love thou hear'st unto the house of Guise. 
Where are those perfumed gloves which [late] I sent 
To be poisoned ? hast thou done them ? speak ; 
Will every savour breed a pang of death ? 
A2ot/t. See where they be, my good lord; and he that 
smells 
But to them, dies. 
Guise. Then thou remainest resolute ? 
ldol/t. I ana, my lord, in what your grace commands, 
Till death. 
Guise. Thanks, nay good friend: I will requite thy love. 
Go, then, present them to the Queen Navarre; 
For she is that huge blemish in our eye, 
That makes these upstart heresies in France : 
Be gone, my friend, present them to her straight. 
[.xit Apothecary. 
Soldier ! 

Enter a Soldier. 
Sold. My lord ? 
Guise. Now come thou forth and play thy tragic part : 
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The Mother-Queen works wonders for my sake, 
And in my love entombs the hope of France, 
Rifling the bowels of her treasury, 
To supply my wants and necessity. 
Paris hath full five hundred colleges, 
As monasteries, priories, abbeys, and halls, 
Wherein are thirty thousand able men. 8o 
Besides a thousand sturdy student Catholics : 
And more,--of my knowledge, in one cloister keep 1 
Five hundred fat Franciscan friars and priests : 
All this, and more, if more may be comprised, 
To bring the will of our desires to end. 
Then, Guise, 
Since thou hast all the cards within thy hands, 
To shuffle or cut, take this as surest thing, 
That, right or wrong, thou deal thyself a king.-- 
I, but, Navarre,'-"--'tis but a nook of France, 9o 
Sufficient yet for such a petty king, 
That, with a rabblement of his heretics, 
Blinds Europe's eyes, and troubleth our estate. 
Him will we--[Poinling to Iris sword] but first let's follow 
those in France 
That hinder our possession to the crown. 
As Cesar to his soldiers, so say I,-- 
Those that hate me will I learn to loathe. 
Give me a look, that, when I bend the brows, 
Pale death may walk in furrows of my face; 
A hand, that with a grasp may gripe the world ; too 

Dwell. {In this sense the word "keep" is still used at Cambridge.} 
Old ed. "Nauarre, Nauarre." 
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Adm. These are 
The cursed Guisians, that do seek our death. 
0 fatal was this marriage to us all! 
[Exeullt, bearing out the body of the 
OLD QUEEN OF NAVARRE. 

SCENE IV. 

Enter 1 KING CHARLES, CATHERINE [e 
GUISE, ANJOU, and DUMAINE. 
Ca[h. My noble son, and princely Duke of Guise, 
Now have we got the fatal, straggling deer 
Within the compass of a deadly toil, 
And, as we late decreed, we may perform. 
Char. Madam, it will be noted through the world 
An action bloody and tyrannical ; 
Chiefly, since under safety of our word 
They justly challenge their protection : 
Besides, my heart relents that noblemen, 
Only corrupted in religion, 
Ladies of honour, knights, and gentlemen, 
Should, for their conscience, taste such ruthless ends. 
Asff. Though gentle minds should pity others' pain, 
Yet will the wisest note their proper griefs, 
And rather seek to scourge their enemies 
Than be themselves base subjects to the whip. 
Guise. Methinks my Lord Anjou hath well advised 

Queen-Afather, 

IO 

Scene : an apartment in the Louvre. 
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Your highness to consider of the thing, 
And rather choose to seek your country's good 
Than pity or relieve these upstart heretics. 2o 
CaNt. I hope these reasons may serve my princely son 
To have some care for fear of enemies. 
Char. Well, madam, I refer it to your majesty, 
And to my nephew here, the Duke of Guise : 
What you determine, I will ratify. 
Cath. Thanks to my princely son.--Then tell me, 
Guise, 
What order will you set down for the massacre ? 
Guise. Thus, madam. They 
That shall be actors in this massacre, 
Shall wear white crosses on their burgonets, 3o 
And tie white linen scarfs about their arms : 
He that wants these, and is suspect i of heresy, 
Shall die, be he king or emperor. Then I'll have 
A peal of ordnance shot from the tower, at which 
They all shall issue out, and set 2 the streets ; 
And then, 
The watch-word being given, a bell shall ring, 
Which when they hear, they shall begin to kill, 
And never cease until that bell shall cease ; 
Then breathe a while. 4o 

2nter t]ze ADMIRAL'S Serving-Man. 

Char. How now, fellow ! what news ? 

So Dyce.--Old ed. *'suspected.", 
Beset. 
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Lot. I am a preacher of the word of God ; 
And thou a traitor to thy soul and him. 
Guise. "Dearly beloved brother,"--thus 'tis written. 
[Stabs LoREnqE, who dies. 
.4q. Stay, my lord, let me begin the psahn. 
Guise. Come, drag him away, and throw him in a 
ditch. [Exezatt with the body. io 

SCENE VIII. 

nter 1 IOUNTSORRELL, attd hnocles at SEROUNE'S door. 
Serounds II') [within]. AVho is that which knocks 
there ? 
A[ounL Mountsorrell, from the Duke of Guise. 
Seroune's IVife [wilhin]. Husband, come down ; here's 
one would speak with you 
From the Duke of Guise. 

.Elter SEROUNE from the house. 
Set. To speak with me, from such a man as he ? 
AlounL I, I, for this, Seroune ; and thou shalt ha't. 
[Showing his dagger. 
Ser. O, let me pray, before I take my death ! 
A[oun Despatch, then, quickly. 
Set. 0 Christ, my Saviour! 
e]lount. Christ, villain ! 
Why, darest thou presume to call on Christ, o 

Scene : the entrance to Seroune's home. 
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Gon. Come, Ramus, more gold, or thou shalt have 
the stab. 
Ramus. Alas, I am a scholar ! how should I have gold ? 
All that I have is but nay stipend from the king, 
Which is no sooner receiv'd but it is spent. 

Hnter GUISE, ANJOU, DUMAINE, I[OUlX!TSORREL and 
Soldiers. 
Dff. Who have you there ? 
Reles. 'Tis Ramus, the king's Professor of Logic. 2o 
Guise. Stab him. 
Ramus. O, good nay lord, 
Wherein hath Ramus been so offensious ? 
Guise. Marry, sir, in having a smack in all, 
And yet didst never sound anything to the depth. 
Was it not thou that scoff'dst 1 the Organon, 
And said it was a heap of vanities ? 
He that will be a flat dichotomist, 
And seen in nothing but epitomes, 
Is in your judgment thought a learned man ; 
And he, forsooth, must go and preach in Germany, 30 
Excepting against doctors' axioms, o 
And ise dixi with this quiddity, 
A rgumenlum testimonii est inartiflciale. 3 
To contradict which, I say, Ramus shall die : 
How answer you that ? your nego armentum 
Cannot serve, sirrah.--Kill him. 

 Old ed. "scoftes." - Old ed. "actions." 
 I have adopted Mitford's emendation. The reading of the old ed. 
is "Arg-umenturn testimonis est in arte fetialis." 
VOL. II. R 
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Beyond the reach of my deserts ; 
For Poland is, as I have been inform'd, 
A martial people, worthy such a king 
As hath sufficient counsel in himself 
To lighten doubts, and frustrate subtle foes ; 
And such a king, whom practice long hath taught 
To please himself with manage of the wars, 
The eatest wars within our Christian bounds,-- 
I mean our wars against the Muscovites, 
And, on the other side, against the Turk, 
Rich princes both, and mighty emperors. 
Yet, by my brother Charles, our King of France, 
And by his grace's council, it is thought 
That, if I undertake to wear the crown 
Of Poland, it may prejudice their hope 
Of my inheritance to the crown of France ; 
For, if th' Almighty take nay brother hence, 
By due descent the regal seat is mine. 20 
With Poland, therefore, must I covenant thus,- 
That if, by death of Charles, the diadem 
Of France be cast on me, then, with your leaves, 
I may retire me to my native home. 
If your commission serve to warrant this, 
I thankfully shall undertake the charge 
Of you and yours, and carefully maintain 
The wealth and safety of your kingdom's right. 
Firs! Lord. All this, and more, your highness shall 
command, 
For Poland's crown and kingly diadem. 3o 
.4@ Then, come, my lords, let's go. [Exeunt. 
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Sirs, take him away, and throw him in some ditch. -',o 
[:The Attendants lear offte ADMIRAL'S 3ad.y. 
And now, madam, as I understand, 
There are a hundred Huguenots and more, 
Which in the woods do hold their synagogue, 
And daily meet about this time of day ; 
And thither will I, to put them to the sword. 
Catl. Do so, sweet Guise ; let us delay no time ; 
For, if these stragglers gather head again, 
And disperse themselves throught the realm of France, 
It will be hard for us to work their deaths. 
Be gone; delay no time, sweet Guise. 
Guise. Madam, 3o 
I go as whirlwinds rage before a storm. [Exil. 
Cat/. My Lord of Lorraine, have you marked of late, 
How Charles our son begins for to lament 
For the late night's work which nay Lord of Guise 
Did make in Paris among the Huguenots ? 
Card. Madam, I have heard him solemnly vow, 
With the rebellious King of Navarre, 
To revenge their deaths upon us all. 
Catl I, but, my lord, let me alone for that ; 
For Catherine must have her will in France. 4o 
As I do live, so surely shall he die, 
And Henry then shall wear the diadem; 
And, if he grudge or cross his mother's will, 
I'll disinherit him and all the rest ; 
For I'll rule France, but they shall wear the crown, 
And, if they storm, I then may pull them down. 
Come, my lord, let us go. 

[xeunl. 
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Spain is the council-chamber of the Pope, 
Spain is the place where he makes peace and war ; 
And Guise for Spain hath now incensed the king 
To send his power to meet us in the field. 
/ar. Then in this bloody brunt they may behold 
The sole endeavour of your princely care, 
To plant the true succession of the faith, 
In spite of Spain and all his heresies. 
_/Vav. The power of vengeance now encamps itself 20 
Upon the haughty mountains of my breast; 
Plays with her gory colours of revenge, 
Whom I respect as leaves of boasting green, 
That change their colour when the winter comes, 
When I shall vaunt as victor in revenge. 

Enter a Messenger. 
How now, sirrah ! what news ? 
Ales. My lord, as by our scouts we understand, 
A mighty army comes from France with speed; 
Which are already mustered in the land, 
And mean to meet your highness in the field. 
2Vav. In God's name, let them come ! 
This is the Guise that hath incensed the king 
To levy arms, and make these civil broils. 
But canst thou tell who is their general ? 
Ales. Not yet, my lord, for thereon do they stay ; 
But, as report doth go, the Duke of Joyeux 
Hath made great suit unto the king therefore. 
2Yav. It will not countervail his pains, I hope. 
I would the Guise in his stead might have come! 
VOL. II. S 

3o 
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Guise. How now, my Lord! faith, this is more than 
need. 
Am I thus to be jested at and scorn'd ? 
'Tis more than kingly or emperious : 
And, sure, if all the proudest kings 
In Christendom should bear me such derision, 
They should know how I scorn'd them and their mocks. 20 
I love your minions ! dote on them yourself; 
I know none else but holds them in disace ; 
And here, by all the saints in heaven, I swear, 
That villain for whom I bear this .deep disgrace, 
Even for your words that have incens'd me so, 
Shall buy that strumpet's favour with his blood '. 
Whether he have dishonour'd me or no, 
Par de morl. de Dieu 
I-Ienry. Believe me, this jest bites sore. 
Eicr. My lord, 'twere good to make them friends, 30 
For his oaths are seldom spent in vain. 
ttemy. How now, Mugeroun! mett'st thou not the 
Guise at the door ? 
Mg. Not I, nay lord ; what if I had ? 
//era 7. Marry, if thou hadst, thou mightst have had 
the stab, 
For he hath solemnly sworn thy death. 
2FIug. I may be stabb'd, and live till he be dead : 
But wherefore bears he me such deadly hate ? 
ttenry. Because his wife bears thee such kindly love. 

Old ed. "mor du." 
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GUISE and Attendants. 

Guise [Gi)zg a 2rse]. Hold thee, tall soldier, take 
thee this, and fly. [txit Soldier. 
Lie there, the king's delight, and Guise's scorn! 
Revenge it, Henry, as thou list or dare ; 
I did it only in despite of thee. 
[Attendants lear OffI'UGEROUN'S bodl'. 

tzter KING HENRi' azd EPERNOUN. 
l-m:),. My Lord of Guise, we understand 
That you have gathered a power of men : 
What your intent is yet we cannot learn, 
But we presume it is not for our good. 20 
Gtdse. XVhy, I am no traitor to the crown of France ; 
What I have done, 'tis for the Gospel's sake. 
W_.per. Nay, for the Pope's sake, and thine own benefit. 
What peer in France but thou, aspiring Guise, 
Durst be in arms without the king's consent ? 
I challenge thee for treason in the cause. 
Guise. Ah, base Epernoun ! were not his highness here, 
Thou shouldst perceive the Duke of Guise is mov'd. 
Z-Zenry. Be patient, Guise, and threat not Epernoun, 
Lest thou perceive the king of France be mov'd. 30 
Guise. Why, I'm a prince of the Valois line, 
Therefore an enemy to the Bourbonites ; 
I am a juror in the holy league, 
And therefore hated of the Protestants : 
What should I do but stand upon my guard ? 
And, being able, I'll keep an host in pay. 
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/@o'. Thou able to maintain an host in pay, 
That liv'st by foreign exhibition !a 
The Pope and King of Spain are thy good friends ; 
Else all France knows how poor a duke thou art. 40 
Z-Ienty. I, those are they that feed him with their 
gold, 
To countermand our will, and check our friends. 
Guise. My lord, to speak more plainly, thus it is. 
Being animated by religious zeal, 
I mean to muster all the power I can, 
To overthrow those factious  Puritans : 
And know, my lord, the Pope will sell his triple 
crown, 
I, and the Catholic Philip, king of Spain, 
Ere I shall want, will cause his Indians 
To rip the golden bowels of America. 50 
Navarre, that cloaks them underneath his wings, 
Shall feel the house of Lorraine is his foe. 
Your highness needs not fear mine army's force ; 
'Tis for your safety, and your enemies' wreck. 
Y-fenry. Guise, wear our crown, and be thou king of 
France, 
And, as dictator, make or war or peace, 
Whilst I cry 7Nacet, like a senator ! 
I cannot brook thy haughty insolence : 
Dismiss thy camp, or else by our edict 
]3e thou proclaim'd a traitor throughout France. 6o 

Pension, maintenance. 
Collier's correction for the old copy's "sexious." 
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And there salute his highness in our name ; 
Assure him all the aid we can provide 
Against the Guislans and their complices. 
Bartus, be gone : commend me to his grace, 
And tell him, ere it be long, I'll visit him. 
Sar. I will, my lord. [Exit. 
2Vav. Plesh ! 
Enter PLESH. 
tleshk. My lord ? 
2Vav. Plesh, go muster up our men with speed, 
And let them march away to France amain, 
For we must aid the king against the Guise. 
Begone, I say ; 'tis time that we were there. 2o 
tgleshL I go, my lord. [Exit. 
Nay. That wicked Guise, I fear me much, will be 
The ruin of that famous realm of France ; 
For his aspiring thoughts aim at the crown, 
And 1 takes his vantage on religion, 
To plant the Pope and Popelings in the realm, 
And bind it wholly to the see of Rome. 
But, if that God do prosper mine attempts, 
And send us safely to arrive in France, 
We'll beat him back, and drive him to his death, 3o 
That basely seeks the ruin of his realm. [xit. 

1 Dyce reads "'A takes" (Le. " He takes"} ; but the omission of a 
personal pronoun, where the sense is plain, occurs not unfrequently. 
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Guise. Yet Caesar shall go forth. 
Let mean conceits and baser men fear death : 
Tut, they are peasants ; I am Duke of Guise ; 
And princes with their looks engender fear. 7o 
t;irst 3ha-d. [within] Stand close; he is coming; I 
know him by his voice. 
Guise. As pale as ashes !x nay, then, it is time 
To look about. 

Enter First and Second Murderers. 
_rst and Sec. 21Iurderers. Down with him, down with 
him ! [ They stab Gus. 
Guise. O, I have nay death's wound ! give me leave to 
speak. 
Sec. A/urd. Then pray to God, and ask forgiveness of 
the king. 
Guise. Trouble me not ; I ne'er offended him, 
Nor will I ask forgiveness of the king. 
O, that I have not power to stay my life, 
Nor immortality to be revenged ! So 
To die by peasants, what a grief is this ! 
Ah, Sixtus, be reveng'd upon the king ! 
Philip and Parma, I am slain for you ! 
Pope, excommunicate, Philip, depose 
The wicked branch of curs'd Valois his line! 
l've la messe ! perish Huguenots ! 
Thus Caesar did go forth, and thus he died. [Dies. 

1 Dyce conjectures that Guise must have seen himself in a mirror as 
he uttered these words. 
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tter the Captain of the Guard. 
Cap. What, have you done ? 
Then stay a while, and I'll go call the king. 
But see, where he comes. 9o 
tetter KING HENRY," EPERNOUN, and Attendants. 
My lord, see, where the Guise is slain. 
l-Ienry. Ah, this sweet sight is physic to my soul 
Go fetch his son for to behold his death.-- 
[Exit an Attendant. 
Surcharg'd with guilt of thousand massacres, 
Monsieur of Lorraine, sink away to hell ! 
And, in remembrance of those bloody broils, 
To which thou didst allure me, being alive, 
And here, in presence of you all, I swear, 
I ne'er was king of France until this hour. 
This is the traitor that hath spent nay gold 
In making foreign wars and civil broils. 
Did he not draw a sort 1 of English priests 
From Douay to the seminary at Rheims, 
To hatch forth treason 'gainst their natural queen ? 
Did he not cause the king of Spain's huge fleet 
To threaten England, and to menace me ? 
Did he not injure Monsieur that's deceas'd ? 
Hath he not made me, in the Pope's defence, 
To spend the treasure, that should strength nay land, 
In civil broils between Navarre and me ?  ro 

Set, 
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Wicked Navarre will get the crown of France ; 
The Popedom cannot stand ; all goes to wreck ; 
And all for thee, my Guise ! What may I do ? 6o 
But sorrow seize upon my toiling soul ! 
For, since the Guise is dead, I will not live. [Exit. 

SCENE XXII. 
nter 1/wo Murderers, dragging in lhe CARDINAL. 
Card. Murder me not ; I am a cardinal. 
irs! Arurd. Wert thou the Pope thou might'st not 
scape from us. 
Card. What, will you file your hands with churchmen's 
blood ? 
Sec. ]htrd. Shed your blood! O Lord, no! for we 
intend to strangle you. 
Card. Then there is no remedy, but I must die ? 
irsl 2tIurd. No remedy ; therefore prepare yourself. 
Card. Yet lives my brother Duke Dumaine, and many 
too, 
To revenge our deaths upon that cursed king ; 
Upon whose heart may all the Furies gripe, 
And with their paws drench his black soul in hell 
irsl 2tfurd. Yours, my Lord Cardinal, you should 
have said. [They slrangle him. 
So, pluck amain: 
He is hard-hearted ; therefore pull with violence. 
Come, take him away. xeunl wi/h lhe body. 

Scene : the interior of a prison at Blois. 
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SCENE XXIII. 
zt,'r 1 DUIAINE, readilzg a letter; ,ilh others. 
/um. My noble brother murder'd by the king! 
O, what may I do for to revenge thy death ? 
The king's alone, it cannot satisfy. 
Sweet Duke of Guise, our prop to lean upon, 
Now thou art dead, here is no stay for us. 
I am thy brother, and I'll revenge thy death, 
And root Valois his line from forth of France ; 
And beat proud Bourbon to his native home, 
That basely seeks to join with such a king, 
Whose murderous thoughts will be his overthrow. 
He will'd the governor of Orleans, in his name, 
That I with speed should have been put to death ; 
But that's prevented, for to end his life, 
And 9. all those traitors to the Church of Rome 
That durst attempt to murder noble Guise. 

IO 

nler Friar. 

Fri. My lord, I come to bring you news that your 
brother the Cardinal of Lorraine, by the king's consent, 
is lately strangled unto death. 
29urn. My brother Cardinal slain, and I alive ! 
0 words of power to kill a thousand men ! zo 
Come, let us away, and levy men ; 
'Tis war that must assuage this tyrant's pride. 

Scene : a room in Dumaine's house, at Paris. 
Old ed. *' Iris life and all," &c. 
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Fri. My lord, hear me but speak. 
I am a friar of the order of the Jacobins, 
That for my conscience' sake will kill the king. 
Z)um. But what doth move thee, above the rest, to do 
the deed ? 
ri. 0 my lord, I have been a great sinner in my 
days ! and the deed is meritorious. 
Dum. But how wilt thou get opportunity ? 30 
/'i. Tush, my lord, let me alone for that. 
Dunt. Friar, come .with me ; 
We will go talk more of this within. [Excuzl. 

SCENE XXIV. 
Drums and 7"runnels. lnler 1 KING HENRY, l]te KING 
O" N,V,RE, EPERNOUN, B,RTUS, PLESHk, Soldiers, 
and Attendants. 
ttenry. Brother of Navarre, I sorrow much 
That ever I was prov'd your enemy, 
And that the sweet and princely mind you b 
Was ever troubled with injurious wars. 
I vow, as I am lawful king of France, 
To recompense your reconciled love, 
With all the honours and affections 
That ever I vouchsaf'd nay dearest friends. 
IVaz,. It is enough if that Navarre may be 
Esteemed faithful to the king of France, io 
Whose service he may still command till death. 

Scene ; Saint-Cloud. 
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TAe d[assacre a! Paris. [scE xxiv. 

En[er a Surgeon. 
2Xz,. Pleaseth your grace to let the surgeon search 
your wound ? 
_enry. The wound, I warrant ye, is deep, my lord.- 
Search, surgeon, and resolve me what thou see'st. 
[The Surgeon searches the z,ound. 

Enter the English Agent. 
Agent for England, send thy mistress word 
What this detested Jacobin hath done. 
Tell her, for all this, that I hope to live ; 
Which if I do, the papal monarch goes 
To wreck, and antichristian kingdom fails : 6o 
These bloody hands shall tear his triple crown, 
And fire accursed Rome about his ears ; 
I'll fire his craz?d buildings, and enforce 
The papal towers to kiss the lowly t earth. 
Navarre, give me thy hand : I here do swear 
To ruinate that wicked Church of Rome, 
That hatcheth up such bloody practices; 
And here protest eternal love to thee, 
And to the Queen of England specially, 
Whom God hath bless'd for hating papistry. 70 
Afar. These words revive nay thoughts, and comfort me, 
To see your highness in this virtuous mind. 

a Dyce's correction for "incense . . . to kiss the Italy earth." 
compares Edoard 1L (I. 4, 11. xoo, tax) : 
" I'll fire thy crazed buildings, and enforce 
The papal towers to kiss the lowly ground." 

He 
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sc... .1 Dido, Oueen of Cw-t/zcge. 307 
Since thy A;neas' wandering fate is firm, 1 
Whose weary limbs shall shortly make repose 
In those fair walls I promised him of yore. 
But, first, in blood must his good fortune bud, 
Before he be the lord of Turnus' town, 
Or force her smile that hitherto hath frowned: 
Three winters shall he with the Rutiles war, 
And, in the end, subdue them with his sword; 9o 
And full three summers likewise shall he waste 
In managing those fierce barbarian minds ; 
Which once performed, poor Troy, so long suppressed, 
From forth her ashes shall advance her head, 
And flourish once again, that ers was dead. 
But bright Ascanius, beauty's better work, 
Who with the sun divides one radiant shape, 
Shall build his throne amidst those starry towers 
That earth-born Atlas, groaning, underprops : 
No bounds, but heaven, shall bound his empery, o 
Whose azured gates, enchasd with his name, 
Shall make the Morning haste her grey uprise, 
To feed her eyes with his engraven fame. 
Thus, in stout Hector's race, three hundred years  
The Roman sceptre royal shall remain, 
Till that a princess-priest,  conceived by Mars, 

 "Parce metu, Cytherea ; mannt immota tuorum 
Fata tibi." Virg. 'n. i. 
 "Ilic jam tercentumt totos regnabitur annos 
Gente sub Hectorea." Virg. z'En. i. 272- 3. 
 "Donec regina sacerdos 
Matte gravis geminam partu dabit Ilia prolem." 
Virg./En. i. 273. 



3 4 The T  .ageaZy of 
1li. Wretches i of Troy, envied of the winds, 
That crave such favour at your honour's feet 
As poor distressed misery may plead : 
Save, save, O, save our ships from cruel fire, 
That do complain the wounds of thousand waves, 
And spare our lives, whom every spite pursues t 
We come not, we, to wrong your Libyan gods, 
Or steal your household Lares from their shrines ; 
Our hands are not prepared to lawless spoil. 
Nor arlnd to offend in any kind ; 
Such force is far from our unweapon'd thoughts 
Whose fading weal, of victory forsook, 
Forbids all hope to harbour near our hearts. 
1at. But tell me, Trojans, Trojans if you be, 
Unto what fruitful quarters were ye bound, 
Before that Boreas buckled with 2 your sails ? 
Clo. There is a place, Hesperia termed by us, 
An ancient empire, famousbd for arms, 
And fertile in fair Ceres' furrowed wealth, 
Which now we call Italia, of his name 
That in such peace long time did rule the same. 
Thither made we ; 
When, suddenly, gloomy Orion rose, 
And led our ships into the shallow sands, 
Whereas the southern wind with brackish breath 
Dispersed them all anaongst the wreckful rocks : 

[ACT I. 

10 

2O 

 For what follows cf. Virg..En. i. 524-78. 
 The expression "buckle with" occurs twice in x Henry I'I., and 
once in 3 Henry VI. : nowhere in Shakespeare's undoubted plays. 



From thence a few of us escaped to land ; 30 
The rest, we fear, are folded in the floods. 
1rat. Brave men-at-arms, abandon fruitless fears, 
Since Carthage knows to entertain distress. 
Ser,. I, but the barbarous sort do threat our ships, 
And will not let us lodge upon the sands ; 
In multitudes they swarm unto the shore, 
And from the first earth interdict our feet. 
Iar. Myself will see they shall not trouble ye : 
Your men and you shall banquet in our court, 
And every Trojan be as velcome here 40 
As Jupiter to silly Baucis' 1 house. 
Come in with me ; I'll bring ye to my queen, 
Who shall confirm my words with further deeds. 
Serg. Thanks, gentle lord, for such unlook'd-for grace : 
Might we but once more see ..ZEneas' face, 
Then would we hope to quite such friendly turns, 
As shall  surpass the wonder of our speech. 
['xeud. 

1 Old ed. "Vausis." 
 Dyce proposes "all" for "shall." Retaining 'shall" the sense is 
"we would hope to reunite your kindness in such a way as shall," &c. 



( 36 ) 

ACT II. 

SCEN E I. 

Enler I xENEAS, ACHATES, ASCANIUS, altd olhers. 
.En. Where am I now ? these should be Carthage-walls. 
lch. Why stands my sweet _/Eneas thus amaz'd ? 
/En. 0 nay Achates, Theban Niobe, 
Who for her sons' death wept out life and breath, 
And, dry with grief, was turned into a stone, 
Had not such passions in her head as I 
Methinks, 
That town there should be Troy, yon Ida's hill, 
There Xanthus' stream, because here's Priamus ; 
And when I know it is not, then I die. 
Ac/?. And in this humour is Achates too ; 
I cannot choose but fall upon nay knees, 
And kiss his hand. 0, where is Hecuba? 
Here she was wont to sit ; but, saving air, 
Is nothing here ; and wlat is this but stone ? 
/En. O, yet this stone doth make _/Eneas weep 
And would my prayers (as Pygmalion's did) 
Could give it life, that under his condhct 

1 Scene : Juno's temple at Carthage. 
 Virgil represents the tale of Troy depicted on a fresco in Juno's 
temple. 



1l I hear _,Gneas' voice, but see him not, 1 
For none of these can be our general. 
,4ch. Like Ilioneus speaks this nobleman, 
]3ut Ilioneus goes not in such robes. 
Serg. You are Achates, or I [am] deceiv'd. 5o 
.dch. _,Gneas, see, 8ergestus, or his ghost ] 
Ill. He names 2 _,'Eneas ; let us kiss his feet. 
Clo. It is our captain ; see, Ascanius ! 
Serg. Live long _,Gneas and Ascanius t 
'n. Achates, speak, for I ant overjoyed. 
,4ch. 0 Ilioneus, art thou yet alive ? 
Ylf. ]3lest be the time I see Achates' face! 
Clo. Vhy turns 'neas from his trusty friends ? 
.c't. 8ergestus, Ilioneus, and the rest, 
Your sight anaazed me. O, what destinies 6o 
Have brought nay sweet companions in such 
plight ? 
O, tell me, for I long to be resolved ! 
lli. Lovely _/Eneas, these are Carthage-walls ; 
And here Queen Dido wears th' imperial crown, 
Who for Troy's sake hath entertained us all, 
And clad us in these wealthy robes we wear. 
Oft hath she asked us under whom we served ; 
And, when we told her, she would weep for grief, 
Thinking the sea had swallowed up thy ships ; 
And, now she sees thee, how will she rejoice ! 7o 

[ACT II. 

I YEneas is not shrouded in a cloud, as the reader {remembering 
Virgil) might at first suppose. Ilioneus fails to recognise .aEneas in his 
mean apparel. 
-0 Old ed. "meanes." 



And prophesied Troy should be overcome: 
And therewithal he call'd false $inon forth, 
A man compact of craft and perjury, 
Whose ricing tongue was made of Hermes' pipe, 
To force an hundred watchful eyes to sleep ; 
And him, Epeus having made the horse, 
With sacrificing wreaths upon his head, 
Ulysses sent to our unhappy town ; 5o 
Who, grovelling in the mire of Xanthus' banks, 
His hands bound at his back, and both his eyes 
Turned up to heaven, as one resolved to die, 
Our Phrygian shepherd[s] haled within the gates, 
And brought unto the court of Priamus .; 
To whom he used action so pitiful, 
Looks so remorseful, vows so forcible, 
As therewithal the old man overcome, 
Kissed him, embraced him, and unloosed his bands; 
And then--O Dido, pardon me! x6o 
.Dido. Nay, leave not here; resolve me of the rest. 
zEn. O, th' enchanting words of that base slave 
Made him to think Epeus' pine-tree horse 
A sacrifice t' appease Minerva's wrath! 
The rather, for that one Laocoon, 
Breaking a spear upon his hollow breast, 
]Vas with two winged serpents stung to death. 
Whereat aghast, we were commanded straight 
With reverence to draw it into Troy : 
In which unhappy work was I employed ; xTo 
These hands did help to hale it to the gates, 
Through which it could not enter, 'twas so huge,-- 



3"6 T/  e Tragedy of 
Which he disdaining, whisk'd his sword about, 
And with the wind thereof the king fell down 
Then from the navel to the throat at once 
He ripp'd old Priam ; at whose latter gasp 
Jove's marble statue gan to bend the brow, 
As loathing Pyrrhus for this wicked act. 
Yet he, undaunted, took his father's flag, 260 
And dipped it in the old king's chill-cold blood, 
And then in triumph ran into the streets, 
Through which he could not pass for slaughter'd men ; 
So, leaning on his sword, he stood stone-still, 
Viewing the fire wherewith rich Ilion burnt. 
By this, I got my father on my back, 
This young boy in mine arms, and by the hand 
Led fair Creusa, my beloved wife ; 
When thou, Achates, with thy sword mad'st way, 
And we were round environed with the Greeks : 270 
O, there I lost my wife ! and, had not we 
Fought manfully, I had not told this te. 
Yet manhood would not serve ; of force we fled ; 
And, as we went unto our ships, thou know'st 
We saw Cassandra sprawling in the streets, 
Whom Ajax ravished in Diana's fane, 2 

1 Old ed. "wound." The emendation was suggested by Collier. 
Shakespeare certainly glanced at this passage when he wrote :-- 
" Unequal match'd 
lyrrhtts and Priam drives, in rage strikes wide ; 
13ut with the whiff and wind of his fell sword 
The unnerved father falls." 
Very slight heightening was required to give a burlesque turn to this 
speech of zEneas. 
 Old ed. "Fawne." 



33-" The Traecgy of 
Zar. Am I not king of rich Ga:tulia ? 
Dido. Iarbas, pardon me, and stay a while. 
Cup. lIother, look here. 
Dido. What tell'st thou me of rich Ga:tulia ? 
Am not I queen of Libya ? then depart. 
Zar. I go to feed the humour of my love, 
Yet not from Carthage for a thousand worlds. 
Dido. Iarbas ] 
/,r. Doth Dido call me back ? 
Dido. No; but I charge thee never look on me. 
lar. Then pull out both mine eyes, or let me die. 

[ACT Ill. 

5O 

Anna. Wherefore doth Dido bid Iarbas go ? 
Dido. Because his loathsome sight offends 
eye, 
And in my thoughts is shrined another love. 
O Anna, didst thou know how sweet love were, 
Full soon wouldst thou abjure this single life ! 
Anna. Poor soul, I know too well the sour of love : 60 
O, that Iarbas could but fancy me ! [Aside. 
Dido. Is not _.'Eneas fair and beautiful ? 
Anna. Yes; and Iarbas foul and favourless. 
Dido. Is he not eloquent in all his speech ? 
Anna. Yes ; and Iarbas rude and rustical. 
Dido. Name not Iarbas : but, sweet Anna, say, 
Is not _.'Eneas worthy Dido's love ? 
Anna. 0 sister, were you empress of the world, 
./-Eneas well deserves to be your love ! 
So lovely is he, that, where'er he goes, 70 
The people swarm to gaze him in the face. 



334 The Trage@ of tACT ",. 

_]/.]2"/NEAS, ACHATES, SERGESTUS, ILIONEUS 
CLOANTHUS. 
Achates, how doth Carthage please your lord ? 
Ach. That will _.ZEneas show your majesty. 
/.)ido. _.ZEneas, art thou there ? 
,//n. I understand your highness sent for me. 
Dido. No ; but, now thou art here, tell me, in sooth, 
In what might Dido highly pleasure thee. 
z. So much have I receiv'd at Dido's hands, 
As, without blushing, I can ask no more: 
Yet, queen of Afric, are my ships unrigg'd, 
My sails all rent in sunder with the wind, 
My oars broken, and my tackling lost, 
Yea, all my navy split with rocks and shelves ;. 
Nor stern nor anchor have our maimhd fleet ; 
Our masts the furious winds struck overboard : 
Which piteous wants if Dido will supply, i io 
lVe will account her author of our lives. 
Dido. -.ZEneas, I'll repair thy Trojan ships, 
Conditionally that thou wilt stay with me, 
And let Achates sail to Italy : 
I'll give thee tackling made of rivelled  gold, 
Wound on the barks of odoriferous trees ; 
Oars of massy ivory, full of holes, 
Through which the water shall delight to play ; 
Thy anchors shall be hewed from crystal rocks, 

 "I.e. (I suppose) twisted."--Dyce. 
o "The blank verse, falling in couplets, seems to cry aloud for 
rhymes. "--Symonds. 



SCENE .1 DidO, Oueen of Cartilage. 335 
Which, if thou lose, shall shine above the waves ; 
The masts, whereon thy swelling sails shall hang, 
Hollow pyramides of silver plate; 
The sails of folded lawn, where shall be wrought 
The wars of Troy,--but not Troy's overthrow; 
For ballace,  empty Dido's treasury : 
Take what ye will, but leave _/Eneas here. 
_Achates, thou shalt be so seemly o clad, 
As sea-born nymphs shall swarm about thy ships, 
And wanton mermaids court thee with sweet songs, 
Flinging in favours of more sovereign worth 3o 
Than Thetis hangs about Apollo's neck, 
So that _/Eneas may but stay with me. 
zEn. Wherefore would Dido have _AEneas stay ? 
Dido. To war against nay bordering enemies. 
_AEneas, think not Dido is in love ; 
For, if that any man could conquer me, 
I had been wedded ere _AEneas came : 
See, where the pictures of nay suitors hang ; 
And are not these as fair as fair may be ? 
Aclt. I saw this man at Troy, ere Troy was sack'd. 4o 
zEn.  I this in Greece, when Paris stole fair Helen. 
llL This man and I were at Olympia's 4 games, 

1 Ballast. 
 I have adopted Dyce's emendation. The old ed. gives "meanly." 
(Collier suggested "newly.") 
 Dyce gives this line to Sergestus, arguing that the prefix ./En. is 
"proved to be wrong by the next speech of Dido." But we may sup- 
pose that Dido is there calling zEneas ' attention to another set of pic- 
tures on the opposite side of the stage. 
 Old ed. "Olympus.". 



Dido, QlzceJz of Carthage. 
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And drench Silvanus' dwellings with their showers ; 
Then in one cave the queen and he shall meet, 
And interchangeably discourse their thoughts, 
Whose short conclusion will seal up their hearts 
Unto the purpose which we now propound. 
Vept. Sister, I see you savour of my wiles : 
Be it as you will have [it] for this once. 
Meantime Ascanius shall be my charge ; 
Whom I will bear to Ida in mine arms, 
And couch him in Adonis' purple down. 

SCENE III. 

DIDO, .NEAS, ANNA, IARBAS, kCtfATES, CUPID 
aS ASCANIUS, and Followers. 

.Dido. _/Eneas, think not but I honour thee, 
That thus in person go with thee to hunt: 
My princely robes, thou see'st, are laid aside, 
Vhose glittering pomp Diana's shroud " supplies ; 
All fellows no% disposed alike to sport ; 
The woods are wide, and we have store of game. 
Fair Trojan, hold nay golden bow a while, 
Until I gird nay quiver to nay side. 
Lords, go before ; we two must talk alone. 
dap: Ungentle, can she wrong Iarbas so ? 

IO 

Scene : a wood near Carthage. 
Old ed. "shrowdes." 
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[ACT III. 

Dido. Nay, nothing ; but _/Eneas loves me not. 
En. _/Eneas' thoughts dare not ascend so high 
.ks Dido's heart, which monarchs might not scale. 
Dido. It was because I saw no king like thee, 
Whose golden crown might balance nay content ; 
But now that I have found what to affect, 
I follow one that loveth fame 'fore 1 me, 
And rather had seem fair [in] Sirens' eyes, 
Than to the Carthage queen that dies for him. 
z/Fn. If that your majesty can look so low 
As my despiskd worths that shun all praise, 
With this my hand I give to you my heart, 
And vow, by all the gods of hospitality, 
By heaven and earth, and my fair brother's bov, 
]By Paphos, Capys,  and the purple sea 
From whence my radiant mother did ascend, s 
And by this sword that sav'd me from the Greeks, 
Never to leave these new-upreared walls, 
Whiles Dido lives and rules in Juno's town,-- 
Never to like or love any but her ! 
Dido. What more than Delian music do I hear, 
That calls my soul from forth his living seat 
To move unto the measures of delight ? 
Kind clouds, that sent forth such a courteous storm 
As made disdain to fly to fancy's lap ! 
Stout love, in mine arms make thy Italy, 

5o 

Old ed. "for." 
The father of Anchises. 
Old ed. "descend" (which Dyce and Cunningham strangely retain). 



Whose crown and kingdom rests at thy command : 
Sichmus, not/Eneas, be thou call'd ; 
The king of Carthage, not Anchises' son. 6o 
Hold, take these jewels at thy lover's hand, 
[ Giving jewels, 
These golden bracelets, and this wedding-ring, 
Wherewith my husband woo'd me yet a maid, 
And be thou king of Libya by my gift. 
[Exeunt to the cave. 



Will Dido raise old Priam forth his grave, 
And build the town again the Greeks did burn ? 4o 
No, no ; she cares not how we sink or swim, 
So she may have _,ZEneas in her arms. 
Clo. To Italy, sveet friends, to Italy ! 
We will not stay a minute longer here. 
zTn. Trojans, aboard, and I will follow you. 
[Exeunl all except 2ENEAS. 
I fain would go, yet beauty calls me back : 
To leave her so, and not once say farewell, 
lVere to transgress against all .laws of love. 
t3ut, if I use such ceremonious thanks 
As parting friends accustom on the shore, 50 
Her silver arms will coll 1 me round about, 
And tears of pearl cry, "Stay, _/Eneas, stay !" 
Each word she says will then contain a crown, 
And every speech be ended with a kiss : 
I may not dure this female drudgery: 
To sea, 'Eneas ! find out Italy ! [Exit. 

SCENE IV. 
Enter  DIDO and ANNA. 
fPfdo. 0 Anna, run unto the water-side! 
They say 7Eneas' men are going aboard ; 
It may b.e, he will steal away with them : 

,, Coil "=cling round the neck. 
Scene : a room in Dido's palace. 



sc,r n;.] Dido, Oucen of Cgqhae. 355 
Stay not to answer me ; run, Anna, run ! [Exit ANNA. 
O foolish Trojans, that would steal from hence, 
And not let Dido understand their drift ! 
I would have given Achates store of gold, 
And Ilioneus gum and Libyan spice; 
The common soldiers rich embroider'd coats, 
And silver whistles to control the winds, 
Which Circe 1 sent Sichaus when he lived : 
Unworthy are they of a queen's reward. 
See where they come : how might I do to chide ? 

irde-elter ANNA, 7Vft .,,NEAS, ACHATES, CLOANTHUS, 
ILIONEUS, SERGESTUS, and Carthaginian Lords. 
Anna. 'Twas time to run ; Aneas had been gone; 
The sails were hoising up, and he aboard. 
Dido. Is this thy love to me ? 
'n. 0 princely Dido, give me leave to speak ! 
I went to take my farewell of Achates. 
])fdo. How haps Achates bid me not farewell ? 
Ac. Because I feared your grace would keep me 
here. 20 
Dido. To rid thee of that doubt, aboard again : 
I charge thee put to sea, and stay not here. 
Acid. Then let _/Eneas go aboard with us. 
Dido. Get you aboard; 2Eneas means to stay. 
'n. The sea is rough, the winds blow to the shore. 
Dido. 0 false Eneas ! now the sea is rough ; 

01d ed. "Circe." 



356 T/ze Tragedy of [AcT v. 

But, when you were aboard, 'twos calm enough : 
Thou and Achates meant to sail away. 
zTn. Hath not the Carthage queen mine only son ? 
Thinks Dido I will go and leave him here ? 30 
.Dido. /Eneas, pardon me ; for I forgot 
That young Ascanius lay with me this night ; 
Love made me jealous : but, to make amends, 
Wear the imperial crown of Libya, 
[ Giz,ig him her crown azd scel'e. 
Sway thou the Punic sceptre in my stead, 
And punish me,/Eneas, for this crime. 
./'n. This kiss shall be fair Dido's punishment. 
.Dido. O, how a crown becomes 2Eneas' head ! 
Stay here, zEneas, and command as king. 
'n. How vain am I to wear this diadem, 40 
And bear this golden sceptre in nay hand ! 
A burgonet of steel, and not a crown, 
A sword, and not a sceptre, fits zEneas. 
.Dido. O, keep them still, and let me gaze nay fill ! 
Now looks/Eneas like immortal Jove : 
O, where is Ganymede, to hold his cup, 
And Mercury, to fly for what he calls ? 
Ten thousand Cupids hover in the air, 
And fan it in/Eneas' lovely face ! 
O, that the clouds were here wherein thou fled'st,  50 
That thou and I unseen might sport ourselves ! 
Heaven, 2 envious of our joys, is waxen pale ; 

It is related in the fifth book of the Iliad how Aphrodite shrouded 
,'Eneas in a cloud when he.was h ard-pressed by Diomed.--Old ed.   fleest. ' 
Old ed.  Heavens2' 



SCENE V.] Dido, Qucet of Carlhage. 357 
And when we whisper, then the stars fall down, 
To be partakers of our honey talk. 
zEn. O Dido, patroness of all our lives, 
When I leave thee, death be my punishment ! 
Swell, raging seas ! frown, wayward Destinies ! 
]3low, winds ! threaten, ye rocks and sandy shelves ! 
This is the harbour that zEneas seeks : 
Let's see what tempests can annoy me now. 6o 
.Dido. Not all the world can take thee from mine arms. 
zEneas may command as many Moors 
As in the sea are little water-drops : 
And now, to make experience of my love,- 
Fair sister Anna, lead my lover forth, 
And, seated on nay jennet, let him ride, 
As Dido's husband, through the Punic streets ; 
And will 1 my guard, with Mauritanian darts 
To wait upon him as their sovereign lord. 
.xInza. What if the citizens repine thereat ? 70 
.Dido. Those that dislike what Dido gives in charge, 
Command my guard to slay for their offence. 
Shall vulgar peasants storm at what I do ? 
The ground is mine that gives them sustenance, 
The air wherein they breathe, the water, fire, 
All that they have, their lands, their goods, their lives ! 
And I, the goddess of all these, command 
Aneas ride as Carthaginian king. 
Ach. Aneas, for his parentage, deserves 
As large a kingdom as is Libya. 80 

1 Desire, order. 



n. I, and, unless the Destinies be false, 
I shall be planted in as rich a land. 
.Dido. Speak of no other land ; this land is thine ; 
Dido is thine, henceforth I'll thee lord.- 
Do as I bid thee, sister ; lead the way ; 
And from a turret I'll behold my love. 
./En. Then here in me shall flourish Priam's race; 
And thou and I, Achates, for revenge 
For Troy, for Priam, for his fifty sons, 
Our kinsmen's lives 1 and thousand guiltless souls, 90 
Will lead an host against the hateful Greeks, 
And fire proud Lacedzemon o'er their heads. 
[Exeunt all exce2#t DII)O and Carthaginian Lords. 
I)ido. Speaks not _/:Eneas like a conqueror ? 
O blessed tempests that did drive him in ! 
O happy sand that made him run aground ! 
Henceforth you shall be [of] our Carthage gods. 
I, but it may be, he will leave my love, 
And seek a foreign land called Italy : 
O, that I had a charm to keep the winds 
Vithin the closure of a golden ball ; oo 
Or that the Tyrrhene sea were in mine arms, 
That he might suffer shipwreck on my breast, 
As off as he attempts to hoist up sail ! 
I must prevent him ; wishing will not serve.-- 
Go bid my nurse take young Ascanius, 
And bear him in the country to her house ; 
.,Eneas will not go without his son ; 

1 Old ed. "loues." 
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Yet, lest he should, for I am full of fear, 
Bring me his oars, his tackling, and his sails. 
[Exit First Lord. 
What if I sink his ships ? O, he will frown ! x xo 
Better he frown than I should die for grief. 
I cannot see him frown ; it may not be : 
Armies of foes resolv'd to win this town, 
Or impious traitors vow'd to have my life, 
Affright me not; only _,'Eneas' frown 
Is that which terrifies poor Dido's heart ; 
Not bloody spears, appearing in the air, 
Presage the downfall of my empery, 
Nor blazing comets threaten Dido's death ; 
It is -,Eneas' frown that ends my days. x2o 
If he forsake ,ale not, I never die ; 
For in his looks I see eternity, 
And he'll make me immortal I with a kiss. 

Re-eizter First Lord, with Attendants carrying tackling, 
First Zord. Your nurse is gone with young Ascanius : 
And here's A?;neas' tckling, oars, and sails. 
Dido. Are these the sails that, in despite of me, 
Pack'd 2 with the winds to bear _/Eneas hence ? 
I'll hang ye in the chamber where I lie ; 
Drive, if you can, nay house to Italy : 
I'll set the casement open, that the winds 3o 

cf. Fauslus.-- 
"Sweet Helen, make me imtnortal with a kiss.'" 
Intrigued. 



36o T]ze T'ag'ed.), of 
lIay enter in, and once again conspire 
Against the life of me, poor Carthage queen : 
]3ut, though ye 1 go, he stays in Carthage still; 
And let rich Carthage fleet 2 upon the seas, 
So I may have .Eneas in mine arms. 
Is this the wood that grew in Carthage plains, 
And would be toiling in the watery billows, 
To rob their mistress of her Trojan guest ? 
O cursed tree, hadst thou but wit or sense, 
To measure how I prize _/Eneas' love, 4o 
Thou wouldst have leapt from out the sailors' hands, 
And told me that _/-Eneas meant to go! 
And yet I blame thee not ; thou art but wood. 
The water, which our poets term a nymph, z 
Why did it suffer thee to touch her breast, 
And shrunk not back, knowing my love was there ? 
The water is an element, no nymph. 
Why should I blame _,'Eneas for his flight ? 
O Dido, blame not him, but break his oars ! 
These were the instruments that launched him 
forth, i5o 
There's not so much as this base tackling too, 
But dares to heap up sorrow to my heart : 
Was it not you that hoisd up these sails ? 
Why burst you not, and they fell in the seas ? 
For this 'ill Dido tie ye full of knots, 
And shear ye all asunder with her hands : 

[ACT IV. 

Old ed. "he."  Float. 
Lat. lympha is the same word as 'rapha. 
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Now serve to chastise shipboys for their faults ; 
Ye shall no more offend the Carthage queen. 
Now, let him hang my favours on his masts, 
And see if those will serve instead of sails ; 
For tackling, let him take the chains of gold, 
Which I bestow'd upon his followers; 
Instead of oars, let him use his hands, 
And swim to Italy. I'll keep these sure.-- 
Come, bear them in. 

36I 

16o 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE V. 

2nter 1 Nurse, wit]z CUPID as ASCANIUS. 

IVurse. My Lord Ascanius, you must go with me. 
Cu20. Whither must I go ? I'I1 stay with nay mother. 
_IVurse. No, thou shalt go with me unto my house. 
I have an orchard that hath store of plums, 
Brown almonds, services, ripe figs, and dates, 
Dewberries, apples, yellow oranges ; 
A garden where are bee-hives full of honey, 
Musk-roses, and a thousand sort of flowers; 
And in the midst doth run a silver stream, 
Where thou shalt see the red-gill'd fishes leap, 
White swans, and many lovely water-fowls. 
Now speak, Ascanius, will you go or no ? 
Ct. Come, come, I'll go. 
house ? 

IO 

How far hence is your 

1 Scene : the open country near Carthage. 
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2rurse. But hereby, child; we shall get thither 
straight. 
Cu. Nurse, I am weary; will you carry me ? 
Nurse. I, so you'll dwell with me, and call me mother. 
C. So you'll love me, I care not if I do. 
2Vurse. That I might live to see this boy a man ! 
How prettily he laughs ! Go, ye wag ! 1 
You'll be a twigger -" when you come to age.-- 20 
Say Dido what she will, I am not old; 
I'll be no more a widow; I am young; 
I'll have a husband, or else a lover. 
C. A husband, and no teeth ! 
2Vurse. O, what mean I to have such foolish thoughts ? 
Foolish is love, a toy.--O sacred love! 
If there be any heaven in earth, 'tis love, 
Especially in women of your years.- 
Blush, blush for shame! why shouldst thou think of 
love ? 
A grave, and not a lover, fits thy age.-- 3o 
A grave ! why, I may live a hundred years ; 
Fourscore is but a girl's age : love is sweet.-- 
My veins are withered, and my sinews dry : 
Why do I think of love, now I should die ? 
C. Come, nurse. 
&brse. Well, if he come a-wooing, he shall speed : 
O, how unwise was I to say him nay ! [tLxeunt. 

The reader will be reminded of Juliet's Nurse. 
Wencher. 
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ACT V. 

SCENE I. 

--lltCi  ./ENEAS, 1 with a #a#cr in his hand, draw&g 
#laform  of lze dy ; ACHATES, SRGWSTUS, CeOAN- 
THUS, and ILIONEUS. 
.d/n. Triumph, nay mates ! our travels are at end : 
Here will _.,Eneas build a statelier Troy 
Than that which grim Atrides overthrew. 
Carthage shall vaunt her petty walls no more 
For I will grace them with a fairer frame, 
And clad her in a crystal livery, 
Wherein the day may evermore delight ; 
From golden India Ganges will I fetch, 
Whose wealthy streams may wait upon her towers, 
And triple-wise entrench her round about ; io 
The suu from Egypt shall rich odours bring, 
Wherewith his burning beams (like labouring bees 
That load their thighs with Hybla's honey-spoils) 3 

Scene ; a room in Dido's palace. 
Plan. 
Old ed. "honeys spoyles." 
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Dido. Dido I am, unless I be deceiv'd : 
And must I rave thus for a runagate ? 
lqust I make ships for him to sail away ? 
Nothing can bear me to him but a ship, 
And he hath all my  fleet.--What shall I do, 
But die in fury of this oversight ? 
I; I must be the nurderer of myself: 
No, but I am not ; yet I will be straight. 
Anna, be glad  now have I found a mean 
To rid me froln these thoughts of lunacy: 
Not far from hence 
There is a, woman famousd for ts, 
Daughter  unto the nymphs Hesperides, 
Vho will'd me sacrifice his ticing relics : 
Go, Anna, bid ny servants bring me fire. 
Nnler IARBAS. 
Atr. How long will Dido mourn a stranger's flight 
That hath dishonoured her and Carthage both ? 
How long shall I with grief consume my days, 
And reap no guerdon for my truest love ? 
Enter ttendants with wood and torches. 
Dido. Ibas, talk not of neas ; let him go : 
Lay to thy hands, and help me make a fire, 
That shall consume all that this stranger left ; 
For I intend a private sacrifice, 
To cure nay mind, that melts for unkind love. 

7o 
[Aside. 

[ACT V. 

ANNA. 

-8o 

1 Old ed. "thy." 
" "Daughter" is nonsense. Should we read "Guardian to" (or 
"unto") ? Cf. Virg., zEn. iv. 484:-- 
"Hesperidum templi cuslos." 



376 Dfao, Queen of Carlage. [c v. 
Live, false Aneas ; truest Dido dies ; 
Sic, x sic iuval ire sub umbras. 
[ Throc,s herself inlo lheflames. 
Re-eler ANNA. 
Anna. O, help, Iarbasl Dido in these flames 
Hath burnt herself ay me, unhappy me  
e-eMer IABAS, running. 
Zar. Cursed larbas, die to expiate 
The grief that tires  upon thine inward soul 1 
Dido, I come to thee.Ay me, neas  
[Slabs hhnse and dies. 
nna. What can my tears or cries prevail z me now 
Dido is dead  3eo 
Iarbas slain, Iarbas my dear love 
O sweet Iarbas, Anna's sole delight ! 
What fatal destiny enqes me thus, 
To see my sweet Iarbas slay himself? 
But Anna now shall honour thee in death, 
And mix her blood with thine ; this shall I do, 
That gods and men may pity this my death, 
And rue our ends, senseless of life or breath : 
Now, sweet Iarbas, stay ! I come to thee. 
[Slabs herse and dies. 

a Virg,, En. iv. 66o. 

Preys. 3 Avail. 

END OF VOL II. 



